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No country in Europe is less visited by 
travelers, and especially Americans, than 
Portugal ; while there are few that equal it 
in the beauty of its scenery or the importance 
of some of its architectural monuments. Due 


reason for this undoubtedly springs from the 
fact that Portugal lies at one side, in an eddy, 
apparently scarcely moved as the whirl of 
the nineteenth century sweeps by. Another 
reason is, perhaps, because the diplomatic 
and commercial relations of the Portuguese 


during this century have been confined chiefly 
to their colonies, and to Brazil and Great 
Britain. With the exception of the Lusiad, 
the great epic of Camoens, they have also 
made little or no impression upon the in- 
tellectual growth of Europe, either by their 
literature or their arts, and outside of Portu- 
gal even that immortal poem is only read by 
scholars at the present day. The Spaniards, 
likewise, mortally hating the Portuguese, by 
whom they have been invariably whipped in 
battle, have done their best to give the Portu- 
guese a bad name, and have succeeded so 
well that it is a common opinion that they 
are a mean and cowardly race. 

But Americans, of all people, should be the 
last to countenance such an opinion, for the 
fishing fleets of Gloucester, and still more the 
whalers of New Bedford, are largely manned 
by Portuguese mariners, of whose skill and 
courage as the best sailors of all among the 
Latin races, I can speak from personal ob- 
servation. On looking at the history of 
Portugal, also, we find that it fairly blazes 
with the brilliance of the chivalric deeds, and 
the romance and valor of the knights and 
navigators, the kings and the queens, who 
wrested for their little kingdom a right to be 
from their powerful neighbor, Spain ; who’ 
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fought and drove out the Moors in long con- 
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tinued wars that yield not to those of Gren- 
ada in noble exploits; and finally, who dis- 
covered a passage around the Cape of Good 
Hope and snatched an empire from civilized 
nations in the far off Indies with a daring 
and a patriotic thirst for glory that has never 
been surpassed in the annals of romance, 
enterprise and war. The Portuguese it 
was, too, who founded the Empire of Brazil. 
And thus we see, at the present day, while 
Spain is yet struggling under the bonds of the 
Middle Ages, and is periodically rent by civil 
wars, Portugal wends her way through the 
nineteenth century peaceful and prosperous, 
steadily increasing in wealth ana intelligence, 
her internal affairs ably administered, and 
exhibiting a political and religious toleration 
and a liberty of the press only surpassed in 
Europe by England, Switzerland and Holland. 

One cause to which we must undoubtedly 
attribute the past and present splendor of 
this little kingdom, aside from the tenacity 
of the national character, has been the ex- 
cellent average ability of her line of kings. 
No dynasty in Europe has in the same period 
included so many sovereigns of great judg- 
ment, wisdom, foresight and prudence. Of 
course, there have been weak kings in Portu- 
gal, but by no means so many as we should 
have reason to expect, if we look at the 
dynasties of other lands, 

It is needless to say that there is no people 
more conscious of their importance than the 
Portuguese. Neither the Greeks nor the French 
excel them in this respect, but this weak- 
ness is combined with many amiable and 
interesting traits. They are frank, open, 
lively, brave, and hospitable. They are also 
more gentle than the Spaniards, whom they 
resemble in some points, but they are more 
genuine in their feelings, and their courteous 
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manner springs trom true warmth of heart. 
The original Lusitanian race, which under 
Viriatus so bravely resisted the Romans, has 
been improved by contact with the Latin 
conquerors, and also shows unmistakable 
traces of Moorish blood. I am convinced 
that some of the finer-looking of the many 
handsome men to be seen in Portugal are very 
largely of Moorish descent. At the time of 
the Crusades some French noblemen with an 
army came into Portugal with the pious in- 
tent of crossing blades with the Moors; they 
came to fight and return, but decided to re- 
main in Portugal, so well did they like it; and 





tongue. The Portuguese language actually 
resembles the ancient Latin more than does 
the Italian or any of the cognate tongues. It 
is softer than the Spanish, with a pleasant 
flexible modulation that well adapts it to 
music, and sometimes almost gives an expres- 
sion of chanting to the most ordinary con- 
versation. But it has one peculiarity which 
mars its sweetness, the extraordinary number 
of words terminating in a sharp nasal accent, 
which it is very difficult for a foreigner to 
learn how to pronounce. 

We speak of Portugal as a small country ; 
so it is, comparatively; but it is half the size of 
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it is to this French blood that the present 
Portuguese race owes some of its noblest traits. 
Altogether, it has come from a fine stock and 
does credit to its ancestry. 

The Portuguese, on account of their Roman 
and French blood, are naturally included 
among the Latin races, but more, we should 
say, because of the long Roman occupation, 
which resulted in their adoption of the Latin 





New England, and still holds sway over for- 
eign possessions comprising nearly a million 
of square miles. I know of no country that 
offers so great a variety of scenery within the 
same space as Portugal. In the south, the 
province of Algarve resembles a section of 
Barbary, with a similar climate, vegetation 
and soil. Then directly north of it we 
have the singular loveliness and solitude of 
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the Alemtejo, a vast campaign or rolling | ity, the stately regularity, the concentrated 


plain carpeted with flowers, tufted here and 
there with clumps of stone pines majestically 
waving away the years, and skirted in the 
dim distance by blue mountain chains, fairy- 
like barriers to shut it out from the world, 
and yet so distant one has not a feeling of 
isolation. On this noble, but thinly-settled 
plain rise two most interesting cities, Evora 
and Beja, dating back into prehistoric times, 
and opulent in superb remains of the Latin 
and Moorish dominion, and of the days of 
chivalry. 

North of the savannahs of the Alemtejo we 
have again the ranges of the Estrella, haunted 
by the wolf and the boar, and equaled in 
effective beauty only by the rugged and pict- 
uresque mountains of Greece. North of these 
and separated from them by the tremendous 
gorges of the Douro, are the provinces of the 
rugged Tras os Montes, where the famous 
port wine is made, and the idyllic winsomely 
beautiful Minho e Douro, attractive as the 
gardens of Armida. 

In addition to those specific varieties of 
scenery, Portugal is also essentially a land of 
rivers. The Douro, the Minho, the Lima, the 


Mondego and the Tagus,each has characteristic 
and decided beauties of its own, although the 
Tagus is the one best known, partly because 
it is where it meets the Atlantic that the trav- 
eler generally enters Portugal. Much has been 
said about the effective appearance of Lisbon, 


as one approaches it from the sea. Without 
comparing it with its famous rivals—Con- 
stantinople, Naples, or Rio Janeiro, for com- 
parisons are odious, it is quite sufficient when 
one is gazing at the city and port of Lisbon to 
be satisfied that he has before him one of the 
most striking landscapes on the globe. 
Passing from the green, foam-whitened 
surges of the Atlantic into a broad and peace- 
ful river, and gliding by the exceedingly 
picturesque fortress of Belem, no longer for- 
midable since artillery and iron-clads have 
modified modern warfare, we enter a broad, 
circular haven where the tawny current of 
the Tagus expands. On the northern side 
the city of Lisbon rises on the slope of lofty 
hills with imperial majesty, its stately tiers of 
mansions golden in the gleam of the sun 
bursting above the plains of the Alemtejo. 
Lisbon is not picturesque in its external ap- 
pearance, like Constantinople, for it lacks the 
old, rambling, wooden buildings, and the 


variegated colors of that city ; but the solid- ' 





grandeur of Lisbon’s clustered arches, palaces 
and towers make it impressive to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Opposite Lisbon on the southern shore is 
the town of Barreiro, and beyond, delicately 
limned against the pale horizon, on a steep 
height, soar the Moorish battlements of Pal- 
mella. If an artist had composed the port of 
Lisbon with the purpose of producing a per- 
fect balancing of effect he could hardly have 
succeeded better. A city of some 300,000 in- 
habitants, Lisbon owes its present elegance in 
part to the great earthquake of the last cen- 
tury which nearly destroyed it. It was on 
a still morning on the first of November, 1755, 
that three shocks in rapid succession attacked 
the city. The third shock, which was felt 
across the Atlantic, and agitated even the 
Orkney Isles, overthrew the greater part of 
Lisbon, and in less than ten minutes sent 
50,000 souls into eternity. 

The great Pombal was at that time prime 
minister of Portugal. With undaunted energy 
he applied himself to rebuilding the capital. 
It was laid out on a new plan, and the 
dwellings of Lisbon have since then been 
constructed of wood and stone combined. 
A stout frame of wood is first set up, 
which gives both flexibility and firmness, 
and outside of this, like a shell, is erected a 
graceful, fire-proof, stone structure. Part of 
the old city, however, which was only slightly 
affected by the earthquake, still remains on 
a hill to the eastward. 

There are some curious and interesting ob- 
jects in this part of Lisbon. Soon after enter- 
ing this quarter, we come to a massive three- 
story structure, the windows of which are en- 
closed with enormous iron gratings projecting 
over the street like cages. This is the city 
prison. The criminals who are confined there 
crowd for fresh air into these iron cages, press- 
ing for space, unshorn, unwashed, and un- 
kempt, and with loathsome and hideous gri- 
maces, they fling oaths and unwholesome jests 
at each other and the passers-by in the street. 
It is indeed a horrible spectacle, and reminds 
one of some of the scenes in Dante’s Malebolge, 
haunting the memory forever after. Hasten- 
ing from this grotesquely humorous scene, we 
enter the cloisters of Santa Maria, and smile in- 
credulously when we are shown, in another 
cage, a pair of ravens industriously picking 
up a meal with a vitality that sadly inter- 
feres with the truth of the story repeated 
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by the sacristan with a 
gravity equal to the oc- 
casion. These identi- 
cal ravens, we are told, 
guarded the remains of 
St. Vincent, five cen- 
turies ago. When the 
Saint’s relics were re- 
moved to Lisbon the 
pious birds accompanied 
them, and have ever 
since been sheltered from 
the snares of a wicked 
world in these cloisters, 


and fed at the expense of a church which gratefully recognizes 
their great services to the cause of religion. 
The grotesque and bizarre are again illustrated in the street 
sights of Lisbon by the hearses which carry the dead Lisbonese 
to their graves. When the visitor first sees them 
he imagines those vehicles to be state carriages 
or coaches of the nobility modeled after an extinct 
type, that is retained, like a family livery, as a 
badge of rank. They are painteda vivid scarlet 
and more or less gilded. In form they resemble the 
coaches of the days of Louis XV. The horses 
are gaily caparisoned, and the driver is mounted 
and dressed in brilliant livery. Where the coachman’s box 
should be is an iron frame on which the coffin is placed; 
behind it, on the inside seat of the hearse, rides 
the priest who is to perfrom the ceremony ; and 
thus they proceed to the grave. It strikes the 
Saxon mind as absurd, but yet it would be 
difficult to savy why it is more so than the 
painful black plumes and hearse of north- 
ern countries. 

Another street sight of Portugal's capital 
is the procession of fish-women who march 
barefooted from Belem into town in the 
early morning laden with fish. Picture to 
yourself a buxom, robust, well-knit woman, 
bare-legged to the knee, red-cheeked, and 
crowned with a wealth of intensely black 
hair, over which is a broad-brimmed hat, 
surmounted by a basket of shining fish, her 
dress being a black kirtle, and a scarlet 
handkerchief loosely caught about the ample 
bosom, and you have before you the fish- 
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woman of Lisbon. The fishing boats of this 
port are also highly picturesque, and both in 
the shape of the hull and the sails resemble 
no other craft afloat, but suggest a sort of 
apostolic descent from the Roman galleys we 
see engraved on ancient coins, As the Portu- 
guese have in their language retained certain 
traces of their Latin lineage even more 
strongly than the other Latin races of our 
day, the supposition regarding these fishing 
boats seems to be something more than hypo- 
thetical. 

‘*Oh, Senhor! to-day the wheel goes round; 
here’s a half, a quarter, a third ; won’t you 
buy a lottery ticket, and may the blessed 
Virgin give you good luck!” Such is one of 
the most common speeches one hears in the 
streets of Lisbon. Are lotteries bad? are 
they demoralizing? We so consider them in 
America, and yet half the Christian world 
thinks otherwise. A great church organiza- 
tion emphatically encourages them, and even 
with us, in spite of law and public opinion, 
people of the highest respectability wink at 
or employ them as means for raising money 
for benevolent purposes. Whoshall judge in 


the matter? At any rate half the small boys 


of the lower class in Lisbon seem devoted to 
selling lottery tickets, doubtless on commis- 
sion for parents and agents. The other 
moiety of the noble boyhood of the capital 
consecrates its budding energies to the traffic 
in crickets—insects of a most bloody and 
combative disposition, prepared at short notice 
to fight tooth, nail and claw with any other 
crickets against which they may be pitted. 
These sporting insects are enclosed in wicker 
cages three or four inches square. On con- 
sidering the matter. I was unable exactly to 
analyze the difference between a cricket fight 
and a bull fight as regards the morality in- 
volved. The excitement of the spectators 
seems to be as great in the one case as in the 
other. 

Up in the elevated outskirts of Lisbon is the 
arena where the traditionary sport so dear to 
those of Latin blood attracts multitudes on 
festal days. A bull fight is, on the whole, 
less deplorable than a battle of gladiators in 
the Coliseum or the slaughter of Christians 
by lions, pastimes so incredible for their 
cruelty that they fail in a more merciful age 
to excite the horror they deserve, because the 
modern imagination cannot realize to what 
depths a community can fall. 

In Lisbon a bull fight is far less cruel than 





it is in Spain, and yet, even as it is, one can- 
not reflect upon it without repulsion, es- 
pecially when he considers how readily those 
who see it for the first time, although forti- 
fied by strong Puritanic sentiments of opposi- 
tion, yield to the excitement of the occasion, 
and before they are aware, join in the uni- 
versal craving of the audience for more. It 
is something for a noble animal to be worried 
beyond endurance, or for men to risk their 
lives to make a Lisbon holiday, but men do 
that constantly in other pursuits for simi- 
lar purposes. And, after all, the bull fight of 
Portugal is chiefly one of agility, and while a 
man is now and then killed, more than else- 
where is it there a game of skill combined 
with superb courage. 

The bull’s enormous horns are blunted with 
brass knobs, and the horses are blooded ani- 
mals full of fire, bred to the game and quick 
in evading the lunges of the infuriated bull, 
instead of the wretched, blindfolded hacks 
they use in Spain. The sportsmen, in parti- 
colored costumes, spring about the arena as 
if the muscles of their legs were of tempered 
steel. When one of these daring fellows seats 
himself in a chair directly in front of the 
gate from which the bull is about to rush 
forth, holding a lance in each hand, and 
calmly waits until the brute is so near that 
he can plunge a dart into each side of his 
neck before springing from the chair, it is 
well enough to say, ‘‘ why, that’s easy!” be- 
cause he appears to escape with such facility. 
But the positive character of the danger be- 
comes evident when the bull, instead of 
plunging directly at the man, turns one side, 
and then cunningly curves his neck and rends 
him with his tremendous horns. If the bull 
swerves from a straight course the picador 
is infallibly lost. Experience has shown that 
the chances are in favor of the man, but he 
never can tell when the chance will turn, 
and when it does, God help him! it is like 
tossing dice for one’s soul. This trifling con- 
tingency aside, it is evidently a mere matter 
of agility. Taking the bull by the horns is a 
proverbial phrase, which must have originated 
with one who had seen a bull fight at Lisbon, 
for that is exactly what they also do in that 
city. Ido not mind confessing that the first 
time I saw it done, a cold chill shivered down 
my spine and my heart seemed to stand still, 
while the whole audience kept silence and 
then burst forth into long, vociferous huzzas, 
when they saw the performer accomplish the 
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feat without falling back dead. He deserved 
all the applause he received. His feet planted 
firmly on the sand, I see him standing with 
unflinching nerve, actually awaiting the onset 
of the bull As the animal, tearing forward 
in mad career, bends his head to plunge 
a horn into his bowels, the man grasps the 
horns with the quickness of lightning and a 
grip of iron, and clings to them with a force 
that prevents the bull from tossing him, 
although lifting him off the ground. Then 
the other combatants rush in and clinging to 
the bull’s tail draw him back and release the 
first antagonist. But if, instead of trying 
to toss his opponent, the bull presses him 
backward to the ground, then once more I 
say, God help him! for he is a lost man. 
Two poor unfortunates had their spines 
broken thus when I was in Lisbon, but yet 
the sport is more humane in Portugal than 
it is at Madrid! This is evident, because the 
bull is never slain in the Portuguese arena ; 
but when he is so wearied that there is no 
more fire in him, a drove of oxen is turned 
in, and in their company he gladly leaves 
this scene of torment. 

But the sun sinks low in the western 
horizon, and bulls and horses, and men, 
women and children, more or less maimed 
or wearied, retire to their stalls and their 
homes, and night and sleep draw their veil 
over Lisbon,—night and sleep, the only 
blessings that man can enjoy without ques- 
tioning. In them alone is found the only 
unmixed good of life, for in them we for- 
get that we live. 

Night in Lisbon is majestic beyond what I 
haveseen it in any other city. Then appears the 
capital’s true splendor. Time was within the 
memory of some yet living, when the perils of 
night were more than imaginary in that city. 
Desperadoes haunted the shadows, and from 
dark mantles drew forth dirks that at one 
stroke emancipated the soul of the unsuspect- 
ing wayfarer from his body, which was then 
hurled into the oblivion of the river. Many 
a stranger, seaman or traveler, in former 
days met this untimely fate in Lisbon. Dan- 
gers from the windows above, more immi- 
nent although less hazardous to life and 
limb, also awaited him who walked the 
streets of Lisbon by night. This loathsome 
peril has at last been abolished by a more 
perfect system of sewerage, while the re- 
organization of the police force has resulted 
in the establishment of a nocturnal order and 





| safety now equated by that of no other city 


on the continent. Mounted cuirassiers patrol 
the streets by twos, while squads of infantry 
keep guard at the corners. But Lisbon goes 
early to its slumbers, and after ten it is rare 
to meet pedestrians in the streets. 

There are two most impressive spots in the 
city when the moon isat the full at midnight. 
One is at the Square of the Pelourinho, which 
is a spiral pillar of marble crowned by an 
armillary sphere of iron. In former days it 
was used as a gallows, and many of high and 
low degree have there had reason to question 
the goodness which brought them into this 
world to suffer and to sin. By day, this is one 
of the busiest quarters of the city, and at 
night, it is enclosed by impenetrable shadows 
and solemn silence, while on the slopes above, 
the stately mansions of hewn stone, bathed in 
the whiteness of the moon, tower ghost-like 
against the stars. 

It is not far from here that we enter the 
Praca do Commercio or Black Horse Square, 
architecturally one of the most effective pub- 
lic places in Europe. On one side is the quay 
and the shipping and the lapping waters of 
the Tagus. Government buildings, massively 
colonnaded and facing each other, approach 
the water at either end, and a superb tri- 
umphal arch one hundred feet high occupies 
the side opposite the port. Through its triple 
gateway we pass into the leading avenues of 
Lisbon. In the centre of the square stands a 
colossal bronze equestrian statue of Dom 
Jose. 

On a moonlight night the grandeur of this 
scene is one of extraordinary impressiveness. 
The component elements are few and simple, 
but the combined result is ennobling and 
sublime. 

The palaces and churches of Lisbon are of 
little moment as examples of architecture, 
unless it be for their general badness, because 
most of them are of that cold, hybrid style 
introduced by the Jesuits into Spain and 
Portugal and their trans-Atlantic colonies; a 
style so utterly bald and lacking in enthusi- 
asm and vitality, that I have never yet seen a 
facade of the order that did not repel me. 
But yet I half take back what I have said 
about the churches of Lisbon, when I recall 
the Chapel of St. John and that magnificent 
architectural dream of Belem. 

Time was when not even Spain, with all 
the wealth of Potosi pouring into her coffers, 
could boast of more lavish wealth than Portu- 
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gal, when Brazil and Coromandel, and Bahrien | 


and the maritime realms from Ceylon to Hong 
Kong poured into her treasury their almost in- 
credible pearl and gold. Where part of the 
enormous sums thus received have gone, we 
find explained when we gaze with dazzled eyes 
at the wealth collected in a small chapel some 
sixteen feet square. A sum equal to two 
millions of dollars was expended on the su- 
perb mosaic candelabra and altar decorations 
of this shrine. Three of the works in mosaic 
are some five feet high, executed not like the 
Florentine mosaics of to-day, with bits of 
colored glass, but of minute cubes of marble 
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There are three objects that claim our at- 
tention especially, as we wandered dreamily 
about this notable structure, the portal, the 
interior of the church, and the cloisters. Nota- 
ble I call this building, not because it is so 
historic as many in Europe, nor so large, nor of 
such a pure architecture, but because more 
than in any other building ever erected, we 
are enabled in its walls and carvings to trace 
at once the varied ethnic influences which 
were moulding the character of anation. For 
this is one of the last structures erected in 
Europe before the Renaissance order com- 
pletely overcame the Gothic ; and we here 
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and precious stones, after paintings by 
Raphael, Guido and Michael Angelo. Six of 
the columns are of lapis lazuli. The chapel 
was first set up at Rome and consecrated by 
the Pope, and then removed to the church of 
St. Roch at Lisbon. 

Of an altogether different type, calling forth 
emotions of a loftier nature, is the famous 
convent church at Belem, a suburb of Lisbon. 
It stands near the water, on the site of a 
chapel in which Vasco da Gama, prostrate on 
his face, besought divine guidance and success 
for his expedition, the night before he sailed 
on the memorable voyage which resulted in 
the discovery of a passage around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 





see interwoven the principles of the Gothic 
order, with those of the Renaissance and the 
Saracenic and East Indian architectures. 
When we look at the history of Portugal, 
we find that it was exactly these influences 
that were then operating in the society of 
Portugal. Thus there is something cosmic 
about the character of the church of Belem. 
It is like a bit of chronology and ethnology 
in stone. While from an art point of view 
we cannot accept this building as wholly 
satisfactory, it cannot be denied that it is 
of great value to the art student, and that, 
in spite of the irregularity of its style, it 
offers many points of extraordinary beauty. 
The combination of massiveness and light- 
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ness which the interior presents is undoubt- 
edly suggested by tropical scenery. The 
slender, graceful pillars supporting a heavy 
roof, not only display mechanical skill, but 
also remind us of the delicate stems of palm 
groves supporting dark masses of foliage 
above. The cloisters, in turn, although in- 
ferior to those of Batalha, are scarcely sur- 
passed in Europe anywhere out of Portugal, 
for richness of fancy and beauty of work- 
manship. 

When one has gone as far as Belem and is 
told there are finer things to be seen in Por- 
tugal than that, what is more natural than 
that he should say, ‘‘very well, then I must see 
them.” So minded myself, I continued on to 
the westward of Belem until I came to 
Cintra; and I was not disappointed. After 
the Alhambra of Granada and the Seraglio 
of Constantinople, there is not on the conti- 
nent of Europe a more romantic spot than 
Cintra. 

One who has read and appreciated the 
magical pages of Vathek is in a mood to enjoy 
the beauties and wonders of Cintra, and to 
understand why it was that Beckford, after 
composing that extraordinary tale, selected 
Cintra as the spot in which he should build 
one of the loveliest pavilions out of fairy 
land, and there give the rein to his boundless 
imagination. Nature seems to have builded 
the cliffs of Cintra expressly for the purpose 
which it serves, as a central point where the 
east and the west, the north and the south, 
should meet and contrast their various civili- 
zations. Imagine a plateau sweeping majes- 
tically to the sea into which it dips with 
tremendous precipices. With similar abrupt- 
ness a ridge of granite springs above the 
plain to a heighth of nearly fifteen hundred 
feet. The summit of this range is everywhere 
sharp and wedge-like. It is splintered into 
many pointed pinnacles so keen and savage 
that they are unlike the ordinary forms of 
mountain architecture, reminding us rather 
of the conventional shapes that we see in the 
landscapes of the old painters. The effect is 
still more romantic when we observe battle- 
ments and towers on the very apex of pinna- 
cles fifteen hundred feet above us. Until we 
have actually climbed up to them with our 
own feet, it seems impossible that any living 
thing but the eagle could have ever reached 
up to those imminent heights. In a ravine 
at the foot of this range cluster the roofs and 
palaces of Cintra. Here we find the residence 





of the former Moorish kings, the Alhambra 
of Portugal, and grafted upon it, ~elics of the 
glory of the Christian monarch who suc- 
ceeded them and rendered their kingdom 
such a power in the Middle Ages. Among 
the numerous halls and pavilions of this mag- 
nificent monument of other days there is 
none more remarkable than the grand re- 
ception hall. By order of Dom Emanuel, 
who holds in Portuguese history a position 
similar to that of Charles V., of Spain, the 
vaulted roof of this apartment was decorated 
with the coats-of-arms of the noble houses of 
Portugal. Only one is wanting, that of the 
Dukes of Aveiro. Their escutcheon was 
erased by John IV. in the last century, after 
the execution of the last Duke of the line, for 
attempting to assassinate his king. This 
room is called the Hall of Feathers, because 
the ceiling, aside from these insignia of rank, 
is decorated with plumes. Another note- 
worthy object in this building is the vast 
kitchen of which two conical chimneys, spring- 
ing from enormous fire-places, soar above the 
palace hike towers, and form one of the most 
prominent objects in Cintra. Of course, in a 
place like this, the country seat of kings for 
ten centuries, there are many objects of inter- 
est to show to the traveler. But there are 
none that gave me more pleasure than the 
famous Penha convent as it is called, origin- 
ally devoted to religious purposes. It is now 
a royal seat greatly enlarged and beautified. 
It is on such a dizzy height that, as I walked 
through the gardens of Cintra, I was often 
startled by the feeling that it would fall over 
into the town, a trifle of fifteen hundred feet 
below. 

I climbed up to the Penha convent pn a 
donkey, but did not feel that I lost dignijy in 
doing so, because the day before I had ‘seen 
the Admiral of Her Majesty's “channel t#eet 
ride in the same humble state. It was Sy a 
zigzag road up the cliffs that a patient little 
donkey carried me up to the eyrie-like palace 
of the ex-king Dom Fernando. Every cliff and 
crag, every little spot of level ground near the 
summit has been made to contribute, by the 
most consummate art, to decorate the ap- 
proaches to the fairy-like bowers at the sum- 
mit. Once there I appeared to have reached an 
ideal region. I seemed to realize the feelings of 
the inhabitants of Laputa, whom Gulliver 
saw dwelling in a city in the clouds, The 
pinnacled crags upon which the palace is built 
are so broken and precipitous, that it has 
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given the architect a wonderful opportunity 
for the display of ingenuity in planting here 
a pavilion, there a tiny chapel, gorgeously 
decorated, or a banquetting hall, or a terrace 
balustraded with the most exquisite Moorish 
pillars, united by aerial bridges arching over 
profound chasms. The view from the main 
terrace, whence one gazes upon the roofs of 
Cintra directly below, commands the whole 
of the south of Portugal, the vast plains of 
the Alemtejo and the serene expanse of the 
Atlantic as far as Cape St. Vincent. 

One of the most remarkable facts about 
Portugal is the circumstance that small as 
the country is, its cities and other objects of 
interest are generally quite isolated, and one 
comes upon them with little previous warn- 
ing. Such is the case with Cintra, and the 
same is true in a more marked degree with 
the palace of Mafra. A ride of some eighteen 
miles in a carriage, by a lonely road, in sight 
of the famous Lines of Torres Vedras, brought 
me suddenly around a dark wood, face to 
face with this remarkable structure. It stands 
almost alone on a gentle slope, beyond which 
is the blue line of the ocean. A few huts and 
a plain hostel are all the buildings that relieve 
the loneliness of this spot. And yet, here we 
find one of the most sumptuous and costly 
buildings on the continent. 

Once more it is to John IV. that architect- 
ure owes this boon. He vowed that if God 
would give him a son and heir, he would 
make the poorest convent in Portugal the 
richest. The boy came, whether in response to 
the prayer or no, the deponent saith not, but 
at any rate the convent was built. Overcome 
by an unappeasable anxiety to see the work 
finished, the king caused a village to be built, 
to accommodate all the forty thousand men to 
be employed. The cost of the structure has 
never been known, but is estimated at sixty 
millions of dollars. That the estimate is not 
far from wrong can be judged by the dimen- 
sions of the building. It is seven hundred 
and fifty feet each way, and although it is 
divided by several courts, ten thousand men 
could be reviewed on the roof. There are 
fifteen hundred doors, and when they are 


open such is the regularity of the plan that in | 


the two upper stories one may look from one 
end of the building to the other on three 
sides. This vast structure is divided into five 
distinct departments : the separate palaces of 
the king and the queen; a convent capable 
of sheltering five hundred monks ; barracks 





for a brigade of soldiers, and a cathedral. 
The only persons who now occupy this enor- 
mous building are the custodian, and the 
musician who plays the chimes for visitors, 
who, it is needless to say, are very scarce. 

One may stroll at will for hours and hours 
through the corridors and not meet a soul; 
he may enter the cathedral and for hours be 
left to meditate as if he were in a desert. 

The gem of this Portuguese Escorial, is the 
cathedral. In point of workmanship alone, 
the interior of this church has never been 
surpassed since the first mason tapped a 
stone. It is of the general form of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, although on a much smaller scale. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the stone- 
cutter’s art has never rivalled the carving of 
that matchless interior, not eyen in Portugal, 
where the stone-cutters have been the best in 
the world. There is absolutely nothing there 
that is not of marble. Even the pictures in 
the chapels, if one may so call them, are in 
marble, alto relievo. Variety of color is oh- 
tained by the employment of marbles of dif- 
ferent hues. The dome is decorated with 
diapered work of pink and white stone, into 
which are inlaid cusps of blue stone, and 
there is not a square inch of all this marble 
that is not polished to the last degree. The 
blocks of stone are laid together with such 
extreme niceness that it is impossible some. 
times to see the dividing line. Escaping from 
the impressive melancholy of this abandoned 
shrine, I visited the famous chimes, the finest 
in Europe, which hang in the towers. They 
number one hundred and fourteen bells, and 
nearly three millions of dollars were paid to 
the Dutch artisans who made them in the last 
century. 

We have engaged our driver; therefore, 
why should we dismiss him after we have 
done with Mafra? Why not continue on to 
Alcobaga? The same feature which we 
noticed at Mafra, loneliness, we find nearly 
as prominent here. There is a little village 
at the foot of the hill of not the slightest im- 
portance, except, that we find there what 
may be considered the most perfect, if not 
the most famous of cathedrals, and attached 
to it one of the most celebrated monasteries 
of the Middle Ages. The cathedral is of the 
Cistercian order of Gothic, and is as complete 
in its style as that of Mafra is of the later Re- 
naissance. It is without a clerestory, but is in 
other respects very like similar buildings in 


France. Although small in size, the propor- 
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tions are so admirably preserved that the 
effect is to the last degree stately and majes- 


them.” He soon returned, however, with the 
key, and I had the satisfaction of being ad- 


tic. But there is nothing in the cathedral of mitted to inspect two of the most superb 
Alcobaca which is more beautiful and which | specimens of medizeval sculpture now in ex- 


better deserves our admiring enthusiasm than 
the wonderful tombs of Dom Pedro III. and 
his queen Inez de Castro, who, it may be re- 
membered, was murdered by his father before 
the son came to the throne, through the fear, 
as she was a Spaniard, that her influence would 
be injurious to Portugal, at a time when the 
little kingdom was struggling for life against 
Spain. After he came to the throne, Dom 
Pedro ordered her corpse to be taken from 
the tomb and, robed and crowned, to be 
placed, at midnight, on the throne by his 
side, in the cathedral of Coimbra. There all 
the nobles of the kingdom passed by in solemn 
procession and gave their allegiance to her as 
their queen. Dom Pedro then caused her to 


be removed to Alcobaga, where two magnifi- 
cent tombs were prepared for himself and 
his spouse. 

Nothing could better illustrate the extreme 
simplicity of the Portuguese, in most parts of 
the kingdom regarding the treatment of trav- 
elers, and how little the country has yet been 


visited by foreigners, than the difficulty I had 
in getting a sight of these tombs. By consid_ 
erable effort I succeeded in finding the sacris- 
tan. After some urging, the simple lout led 
me up to the iron grating which closes the 
entrance to the alcove in which the tombs 
are. Without offering to unlock the gate, 
he said, with an indifferent tone, ‘‘ There 
they are, look at them !” 

‘** But I want to see them,” I said. ‘‘ Well. 
why don’t you look at them?” he answered. 
As the tombs were hidden in the gloom of a 
vaulted alcove and the work on them is alto- 
gether too fine to be discerned at that dis- 
tance, I replied, ‘‘I want to go inside the 
railing toexamine them.” ‘‘ But the railing 
is locked,” he said, with an exasperating 
coolness, which, under other circumstances, 
would have looked like impudence. ‘Then 
unlock it,” I demanded. ‘‘ But I haven’t got 
the key.” ‘Then go and get it.” ‘The 
_ corregidor has got it, and I don’t know where 
he is.” ‘‘ Then go and find him, and here is 
a testoon to take a drink while on the way.” 
He looked at it a minute, and it had a won- 
derfully quickening effect on his mind. I 
could almost hear him say to himself, ‘“‘ He 
really wants to see those old stone carvings, 
it seems; but I wouldn’t give a stiver to see 





istence. 

These tombs are surmounted by life-size 
effigies of the king and queen, each sup- 
ported by four seraphs who are in the act of 
raising them to the celestial regions. The 
faces of each are stamped with grandeur and 
beauty, but, strange to say, instead of being 
side by side, like all other medizeval tombs of 
which we have any account, they are placed 
foot to foot, by the express command of the 
king, in order that when he awakes at the 
Last Day, the first person that he shall see 
shall be his beloved queen. The sides of her 
tomb are decorated with emblematic groups 
in the highest style of the religious art of that 
period. At the foot the tremendous scenes of 
the Last Day are represented with consummate 
skill. Minute as the figures are, the various 
passions and emotions of that dread hour are 
depicted with extraordinary vividness and 
power. At the foot of the tomb of Dom 
Pedro the sculptor’s genius has been employed 
to repeat the tragic story of the murdered 
queen. 

From this sacred spot, so interesting to the 
man of sentiment and the artist alike, I 
followed the sacristan to the celebrated mdn- 
astery adjoining the cathedral. It was de- 
signed for the accommodation of one thou- 
sand monks. But although the number of the 
inmates several times reached to nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, it is said that on no 
occasion did it ever reach the magical one 
thousand. And the opportunity for doing so 
is now passed away forever, for the abolition 
of convents by Dom Pedro IV. took away 
what monks were left here. 

It is with mingled melancholy and admira- 
tion that one lingers about the magnificent 
corridors, cloisters and halls, where these 
celibates dwelt of old, where they dreamed, 
counted their beads, discoursed about the 
saints, sighed perhaps for the outer world they 
had left, and drowned their cares in pensively 
pacing the magnificent cloisters of which 
there are two, rivalling those of Belem, or in 
feasting. I use the last word advisedly, for 1 
have in mind the kitchen where the game and 
the pastries were cooked, which compensated 
the good friars for the sacrifices they had 
made. It is one hundred feet long and forty 
feet wide. Through the centre runs a stream 
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in a bed of polished marble. It is said that | To my astonishment the varlet declined it 
fish were sometimes caught here for the | with contempt, and said, ‘‘I don’t want it, 
choice entertainments of the prior. Overthe | give it to this little girl, it ain’t anything!” 
vast ranges or fire-places arises an enormous | From excessive indifference, he had evidently 
conical chimney resting upon four solid pillars passed to the opposite extreme, and had prob- 
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of iron. Looking at that chimney, I said to | ably been figuring during the interval upon 

_myself, ‘If but I could have been here a | the enormous sum he was to receive, for the 

hundred years ago, what a dinner I might | simple task of showing a gentleman around 

have had.” the premises. I quietly put the fee in my 
When I was ready to leave, I handed the | pocket and left him a wiser man. 

sacristan the ample fee of two shillings. There is nothing so seductive as sight-seeing; 
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there is simply no end to it, because the ap- 
petite gr: ws with seeing. It is for this reason 
probably, more than any other, that after 
seeing Alcobaga I found it difficult to go back 
to Lisbon, without riding some ten miles 
farther over the famous battle-field of Alju- 
barrota to Batalha. This is just like most 
of the other antiquities of Portugal, secluded 
and alone, in the very last place we should 
expect to see one of the most wonderful 
structures erected by the genius of man. It 
lies at the foot of a hill, far from any town 
or village. The only building within miles 
of it, as far as I could discover, was the 
wretched little hostel just in the rear. 
Portugal is a country of extraordinary 
cathedrals and of inns as extraordinary in 
their way. I think ‘they are the most 
wretched public houses in Europe—dirty to 
a degree, and entertainingly primitive in 
their accommodations. Hungry and tired, 
I appealed to the two buxom daughters of 
the proprietor of the establishment to furnish 
me with a bite of something, before I went 
into the cathedral. Standing with rosy 
cheeks and intense black hair against the 


Rembrandt-like gloom, these rustic beauties 
partly compensated for the wretchedness of 
the appointments of the meal. The mingled 
simplicity and wit they displayed were very | 


entertaining. I was also consoled by an ex- 
cellent cup of tea, which is one of the few 
dishes one finds good out of Lisbon. No- 
where except in England does one get a 
better dish of tea than in Portugal. It was 
from such squalor as this that a dozen steps 
introduced me to some of the most fairy-like 
scenes the eye of man has looked on since the 
Arabian Nights were composed, an opulence 
of attractions that dazzled and astounded me. 

This poem in stone—this epic illustrating, 
better than anything else possibly could, the 








power and magnificence of Dom Emanuel the 
Fortunate—is divided into five cantos, of 
which the last, like the closing passages of the 
Aineid, is yet incomplete. Nothing is more un- 
satisfactory than mere verbal description of 
architectural monuments. But I may say 
briefly that Batalha consists of a cathedral, 
small but exquisitely modulated in form and , 
detail. Adjoining it, is the mausoleum of the 
founder and his family, which may well rank 
with the seven wonders of the world. We 
have, then, the sacristy and the cloisters, which 
in elegance and inexhaustible richness of 
fancy, florid, fairy-like loveliness, and _bril- 
liance of execution have never been surpassed, 
and scarcely equaled by the most sumptuous 
productions of Gothic or Saracenic art. Lastly, 
there is the Capella Imperfeita, which, as the 
name indicates, is incomplete. To attempt 
a description of this marvellous chapel is to. 
discover the absolute poverty of language for 
purposes of description. 

Juan Fernandez was the architect of 
Batalha. With rare magnanimity the king 
permitted him to be buried in the cathedral, 
while his portrait is carved in the sacristy. Fer- 
nandez is the only one not of royal blood who 
lies there. He was the last great original 
architect Europe has seen, and this monu- 
ment of his genius, the final effort of Gothic 


| architecture, before the Renaissance swept 
| all before it, reminds us of the brilliance of 


the dolphin when it expires glowing with the 
varied colors of a sunset in the tropics. After 
carefully surveying the masterpieces of 
architecture of the old world, I do not hesi- 
tate to consider Batalha the most beautiful of 
them all. Others there are more majestic, or 
more sublime, but none that exceed the florid 
but matchless splendor of Batalha. 


S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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ALTHOUGH one sometimes may meet people 
quite impervious to that softly-thrilling effect, 
part pleasant expectation and part dreamy 
desire, which the coming of spring awakens, 
it is safe to postulate of an immense majority 
in any great city like New York, that neither 
muddy gutters nor ill-smelling alley-ways, 
nor even a life-long absence from lanes and | 
orchards, will deaden their sensibilities to the | 
mild yet pungent charm which then, although | 
with fitful power, holds the world, and fol- | 
lows the gruff arrogance of March, as regret | 
follows passion, as humanity follows hate. 
Even nowadays, when no flaming sword | 
guards, in a pecuniary sense, the exit from 
our city suburbs, and when Central Park 
offers to all its delectable rus in urbe, there | 
are doubtless not a few unkempt children 
whom parental laziness, or tyranny, or over- 
work, withholds from tasting its enjoyments ; 
and for these, certain influences of back-yard 
verdure, incidental street-foliage, the rarer 
vegetation of our city squares, and perhaps 
Ann Jones or Tom Flanagan’s glowing details 
regarding a recent rural exodus, blend in 
forming what Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
call a symbolic conception of the longed-for 
delights. And yet, among these poor walled- 
in captives, who shall say what subtle sympa- | 
thy exists with the never-seen apple-blossoms, | 
the never-heard robin-melodies? If spring 
quickens the earth to such perceptible vitality, | 
why should it not quicken us (surely, in our | 
most uncouth shapes, much more than earth), 
to the silent spiritual putting-forth of phantom 
daisies, viewless violets? Although, indeed, 
this metaphor is sadly accommodating, and 
permits one to add that some soils, both mate- 
rial and physical, cherish their old stubble, 
with an obstinacy on which the strengthening 
sunbeams can work no touch of golden per- 
suasion ! 

It was often pleasant, in these days of early 
May, for Sue Jenkins to take her morning 
journey through a certain rather puzzling 
complexity of short cuts at the southern end 
of Sixth Avenue, and finally reach that 
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small thread-and-needle shop on the Avenue 
itself, in which her monotonous routine of 
clerkship underwent changeless performance 
six times every week. A modern singer, 
whose laurels are of deservedly New England 
growth, has called May ‘a pious fraud of 


| the almanac;” but we, of slightly more genial 


latitudes, must allow to this truth only a 
provincial applicability. For although wintry 
rigors now and then assert their old power, 
May, in New York, is usually a most charm- 
ing season. 

On perhaps the loveliest of a lovely sequence 
of May mornings, that had recently turned 
the stubbornest tree-buds into leaf tufts, 
something occurred to Sue Jenkins, during 
her walk in the direction of Miss Pepperley’s 
shop, which formed within her short and 
hard young life a wholly new experience. 
While walking briskly along, a neat-garbed 
but rather dingy figure, she heard a voice 
not completely unfamiliar, exclaiming behind 
her back : 

‘**What’s all this hurry about? A person 
can’t hardly ketch up to you.” 

The voice was deep, rich, and with a pleas- 
ant ring that could best be phrased by calling 
it happy off-handedness. When, a moment 
later, its owner was walking at Sue’s side, 
you saw how nicely the voice and the speaker 
corresponded. John Ford was framed heavily, 
yet with a certain compactness that made 
him almost deserve to be called slender. 
His eyes were a warm blue-gray, and his face, 
with its faint reddish-brown mustache and 
equally faint growth about the well-chiseled 
chin, had a clear regularity of feature, that 
many of John’s social betters might have 
pardonably envied him. He was dressed with 
a sort of dingy jauntiness, each garment 
being doubtless ill-made enough and of no 
fine texture, but borrowing from the manly 
grace of the wearer’s form and motions a 
certain accentuated ease of outline. The same 
element which, under different influences, 
would be called elegance, marked him from 
his fellows. John Ford was a carpenter, 
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humbly thrifty, with slight education and no 
culture. It is always hard to say what learn- 
ing would have done for an intellect now 
well matured without it. But perhaps there 
would be no gross error in saying that John 
Ford possessed a mind where predominant 
imagination would always correspond with 
his strongly emotional nature, under whatso- 
ever conditions of training; and where reason, 
equally correspondent with colder passion 
and slower impulse, would hold a place in all 
manner subordinate. 

**Fine morning, now, ain’t it?” he said to 
Sue, after she had put into his hard brown 
hand her own rather coarse one. ‘‘ Bound 
for your shop, I suppose?” 

Sue’s face was very prettily rosy, and her 
dark-blue eyes glistened with something like 
an excited light. Hers was a face that no 
one could possibly call ugly, and yet, perhaps 
because of its serious, patient, demure look it 
rarely won much notice from passers. 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered Sue, feeling that the 
‘‘sir” was a trifle awkward, but fearing that 
her short acquaintance with John Ford would 
not exactly permit her to waive it. Besides 
(she had already thought), had he joined her 
for any other reason than because he would 
like to have a glimpse of her fellow clerk, 
Martha Beales, and perhaps a short chat with 
this same damsel, as well? But, aloud, Sue 
went on: 

‘* Miss Pepperley don’t like us to be late, 
you see; at least she doesn’t like me to be so. 
She’s much easier on Martha.” 

“That ain’t fair, is it?” laughed John 
Ford, after waiting for a moment, as though 
expectant that Sue would say more on this 
same subject. ‘‘ But Martha, you know, has 
got such ways with her; I spose she twists 
your boss-lady round her finger; don’t she, 
now ?” 

‘*No, indeed,” was Sue’s decided answer. 
‘‘But Miss Pepperley’s very good to her—a 
sight more so than to me or Nellie Briggs. 
But there’s no twisting round fingers—not a 
bit of it. Miss Pepperley ain’t such a goose.” 

** Don’t you like Martha Beales?” 

John asked the question with a blunt sur- 
prise in every syllable. He seemed to add: 
‘Can any one be so unfortunate as all 
that?” 

Sue looked gravely around at him before 
answering. Then she stated, with a sedately 
non-commnittal air : 

‘* Martha has never served me any ill turns, 





and I’ve no reason to do anything except like 
her.” 

John looked down at the pavement whereon 
his stout-shod feet were tramping. ‘‘I—I 
thought, you know, that everybody was fond 
of Martha.” 

And then, with a sudden sharpness of tone, 
Sue turned upon him. 

‘*Mind you, please, that liking Martha is 
one thing, but letting her twist a person 
round her finger—why, that’s a sight differ- 
ent! Any one that allows such goings-on 
from Martha Beales is well,” finished 
Sue, with a nervous little laugh, ‘‘she ain’t 
very wise; or he ain’t, whichever it may be.” 

By no means a very pleasant look crossed 
John Ford’s face, just then, while he lifted 
one hand toward the slouched hat he wore, 
setting it a whit further over his brows ; but 
very soon his face cleared again, and when 
next he spoke, it was on some wholly new 
topic. 

Miss Pepperley was a yellow little spinster, 
with a conspicuous watch-chain looping itself 
gracefully from brooch to belt, and a narrow 
little black skirt which never yet had touched 
the floor, though it made bobbing efforts to 
do so, now on that side, now on this, in per- 
petual circular failure. They found her, on 
reaching the shop, augustly seated behind her 
counter, having descended from regions 
above to await the arrivals of her three hand- 
maidens. 

Nellie Briggs, a bouncing sandy-haired girl, 
with her face extravagantly freckled, had 
just entered the shop a moment before Sue 
appeared with John Ford. Nellie’s large 
china-blue eyes stared amazedly, first at Sue, 
then at her companion, and then (with much 
more timid scrutiny) at the little yellow- 
visaged superior. 

But Sue anticipated any wrath which might 
assail her for audaciously bringing ‘‘ a young 
man” within these sacred limits, and violat- 
ing the dignity of trade with the flippancy of 
sentiment. She went straight up to Miss 
Pepperley, while untying her faded bonnet- 
strings, having left John Ford to stand some- 
where near the door. 

‘‘That friend of Martha's,” Sue succinctly 
explained, ‘‘He’s been here two or three 
times before, you know.” 

A wintry smile edged Miss Pepperley’s thin 
lips. Nothing could be smoother than her 
two polished plaits of front hair, yet she 
passed a smoothing hand over each of them 
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before answering Sue. When Miss Pepperley | 


was in the least way disturbed, she smoothed 
her hair, elaborately, on either side ; an emo- 
tional feature doubtless explainable through 
the theory of the correlation of forces. 

‘“‘He seems to be a friend of yours also, 
Susan,” Miss Pepperley said, with some low- 
voiced austerity. 

‘‘T’ve never seen him but three times be- 
fore,” asserted Sue, flushing. ‘‘He joined 
me in the street this morning. He wants to 
speak to Martha about something. Of course 
I couldn’t refuse to let him come in.” 

Sue, after making this little self-exculpating 
speech, divested herself of bonnet and shawl, 
and quietly took her place behind the counter. 
Once or twice during the interval that fol- 
lowed, it was on the verge of her tongue to 
ask Miss Pepperley in a whisper, whether the 
young man could not have a chair ; but Miss 
Pepperley had grown, of late, so much yel- 
lower and grimmer, seated behind her desk 
like a petticoated Rhadamanthus, that Sue 
dared not venture any such suggestion. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Martha 
Beales entered the shop; that is, a quarter of 
an hour later than the time at which she was 
due ; but then, Martha was usually late. 

You saw at once that she was almost a 
beauty. Coquettishly dressed in garments, 
whose ornamentation by no means hid their 
shabbiness, Martha could not even thus de- 
stroy the brightness of her fresh-hued face, 
or the brilliancy of her large, though some- 
what expressionless black eyes. 

She gave a great start on seeing John Ford, 
turned several shades rosier, looked at him 
with a kind of saucy surprise for a slight 
space, and then, drawing quite close to him 
by means of a little impetuous movement, 
she entered into a low-voiced conversation 
with him, that lasted an unquestionable quar- 
ter of an hour. 

Meanwhile Miss Pepperley seemed to yellow 
in awful tranquillity, where she sat throned 
behind her desk, over-canopied with some 
remarkable bargains in hosiery. Two or 
three customers came in, and were waited 
upon by Sue and Nellie, while Martha all the 
while chatted on obliviously with her visitor. 

** She can do what she pleases,” whispered 
the buxom, sandy-haired Nellie in Sue’s ear, 
while Sue was measuring off two yards of 
cherry-colored ribbon for a lady ina Tyrolese 
hat and a painfully soiled collar. 

‘* Miss Pepperley’s mad, though,” answered 
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Sue, under her breath. Sue was somehow 
‘*mad” herself, though she had no clear 
understanding wherefore or toward whom. 

** Fudge !” said Nellie. ‘If it was us hada 
young man talkin’ to us in the store, like 
she’s got now, you know very well, Sue Jen- 
kins, we’d both have our walkin’ tickets 
straight off. I ain’t to be took in by Miss 
Pepperley’s humbug,” proceeded Nellie, who 
loved substantial fact (being one herself) in 
contradistinction to illusive sham. ‘‘She'll 
lecture Martha about this, and bring in some 
of the other things she’s done lately, like gittin’ 
here late and givin’ customers wrong meas- 
urements ’cause her wits was wool-gatherin’ 
off along with her beaux, and fallin’ asleep in 
business hours, and a heap o’ such things. 
But when the lecture’s over, what’ll happen ? 
Will Martha feel that her place here’s a bit 
shakier ’n it was before? And will she act 
one scrap diff’rent? Not she! And why?” 

Sue’s duties toward the lady in the Tyrolese 
hat here compelled her to leave Nellie’s re- 
marks, at the untimely period of their climac- 
teric grandeur. But a little later she 
discovered, so to speak, that the poising wave 
of the young girl’s eloquence had been made 
to remain conveniently unbroken during this 
little interim of.interruption. 

‘* She'll keep on just as she’s always kep’,” 
resumed Nellie, ‘‘ because Miss Pepperley is 
so—what’s that word that means goin’ round 
with your nose up in the air ’cause your 
fam’ly’s better ’n other people’s? Oh, pshaw! 
it begins with an e, anyhow.” 

**T don’t know what you’re driving at, 
Nell,” Sue answered, while her look wan- 
dered in the direction of the closely-conversa- 
tional couple over near the doorway. 

** Erestrocratic,” discovered Nellie, bounc- 
ingly, as she did nearly everything. ‘‘ 1 knew 
I knew it. Miss Pepperley’s that” (as though 
once having pronounced such a great polysyl- 
lable honorably exempted her from again 
engaging with it), ‘‘She thinks that just 
*cause Martha Beales’ mother does dressmakin’ 
work and has got a few good customers, and 
just ‘cause my mother keeps a candy-Shop, 
and your mother, Sue, is something in the 
same way——” 

‘** No, Nell, she isn’t,” Sue broke in, with a 
quick, insistent look from the dark-blue eyes. 
‘* My mother keeps an apple-stand, and you 
know all about it, too.” : 

‘*Well, well,” acquiesced Nellie, with a 
cumbrous kind of shoulder-shrug, which 
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seemed, for the moment, generously to ignore 
the deep difference of social suggestion be- 
tween candy, under a glass case, and apples 
al fresco ; *‘ well, well, Sue, no matter about 
that. You know I’m speakin’ the truth when 
I say she’s got these feelin’s to Martha 
Beales.” 

‘*P’raps you're half right,” said Sue, a little 
musingly. ‘‘ But then you ought to recollect 
what winning ways Martha’s got. It seems, 
you know,” she continued, unconsciously 
using almost the words John Ford had spoken 
not long ago,.‘‘as if everybody was fond of 
Martha.” 

A little later, Martha’s companion took his 
leave. As the door closed behind him, Miss 
Pepperley was smoothing her hair very vigor- 
ously with alternate hands. She descended 
from her desk and went straight toward 
Martha, meeting her in the centre of the shop. 
Then Miss Pepperley spoke some low words, 
which neither of the other two girls could 
hear ; and after this Martha followed her em- 
ployer into the back of the shop, where a 
door soon closed behind both of them. 


Whatever might be their mysterious inter- 


view, it only lasted about ten minutes. 
Martha emerged first, with deep- flushed 
cheeks and a saucy pout ; but her face cleared 
and grew wonderfully like its usual expres— 


sion, as the day got older. She had possibly 
forgotten her lecture from Miss Pepperley, 
and interred it among other buried annoy- 
ances of a remote past, when she came up to 
Sue’s side, and showed her strong, white teeth 
in one of her most engaging smiles. 

“So John Ford walked quite a little dis— 
tance along. with you this morning, Sue? 
Now, my girl, wouldn’t you like to hear what 
nice things he said about you? Mercy me! I 
never saw a person blush so! Well, Sue, he 
said you was a real fine girl, with such quiet, 
good-behaved manners, and he advised me to 
pattern after you” (while Martha laughed as 
though retrospectively to her own thoughts). 
**Say, Sue, was you ever to a matternay ?” 

‘*A what, Martha?” 

‘““A matternay. Those afternoon per- 
formances they have at the theatres, Wens- 
days and Satterdays. Ain’t you ever been to 
one?” 

‘“No, I've only been three times to the 
theatre in all my life.” 

Martha threw back her head, and clasped 
both hands in amazement, ‘Sakes alive! 





You poor thing! Why, Sue, you must go 
with us next week, sure /” 

**Go with who, Martha?” 

‘‘John Ford and me. Next Satterday’s a 
long way off, and I can get back into Pep’s 
good graces before then, there ain’t a doubt. 
John Ford's asked me to go with him, on 
Satterday next, to see thenew play at Wal- 
lack’s theatre ; they say it’s splendid, too. 
Well, if I can make Pep give us both a half a 
day,you shall go along. And Pep will,” added 
Martha, with a mystic nodding of her pretty 
head, which would almost indicate some 
hidden talismanic influence over Miss Pep— 
perley, no less strong than subtle. 

‘*But—but your friend ain’t asked me, 
Martha,” murmured Sue, thrilled with the 
thought of so intoxicating an expedition, yet 
feeling herself unauthorized to accept with 
dignity this left-handed sort of invitation. 

‘*Oh, yes.” hurried Martha. ‘ He told me 
t? ask you—’pon my word, Sue! You see, he 
knows I ain’t allowed by ma to goround with 
young fellers alone. Ma don’t mind, if there’s 
another girl with me—’specially a straight 
and steady one like yourself, Sue—and as 
John knew she was so partic’lar—don’t you 
see ?”—— 

It occurred to Sue, while Martha, in her 
most “winning” style, lingered smilingly 
over these latter words, with her head posed 
prettily sideways, and one of her hands on 
her companion’s shoulder—it occurred to 
Sue, just then, that she was merely to be 
taken on Saturday next asa kind of mildly- 
tolerated necessity. Still, going as Martha's 
friend would leave her dignity quite intact ; 
and even if it did not (her poor work- 
wearied mind reflected), the sacrifice of 
a little precious dignity, more or less, 
would be richly paid for. The theatre meant. 
to poor Sue, a fairy land of most exquisite 
gratification ; from the rising of the curtain 
to the going down thereof her pulses were 
disorganized into a morbid gallop, and the 
rustling of a play bill during the performance 
seemed to her the grossest of discourtesies. It 
was hardly strange that she did not find her- 
self able to look on Martha’s proposition with 
any but eyes of excited acquiescence ; and all 
through the rest of the week she silently 
yearned that Martha might carry her point 
with Miss Pepperley. 

And Martha did carry her point. Whether, 
because of Miss Pepperley’s inherent aristo- 
cratic sympathies, Martha’s great social ele- 
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vation above candy and apples may have won 
for her so marked a position of favoritism ; 
or whether there existed for the yellow little 
proprietress some crevice in her armor of dis- 
cipline, which only Martha's half saucy and 
wholly pleasant looks were able to pierce, it 
was undoubtedly true that the girl did carry 
her point next Saturday and secure a half 
day both for herself and Sue, as well as the | 
supreme grace of being permitted to have 
John Ford call at the shop, thence escorting 
his two delighted charges to Wallack’s. 

Sue had hardly entered the theatre and | 
taken her seat on John Ford’s right (Martha 
being on his left), before she became conscious 
that her enjoyment was not as the enjoyment 
of other days. She could not discover why, 
and yet the fact remained. It had struck her 
during the walk to the theatre, that Martha’s | 
treatment of John savored not a little of | 
pertness and coquetry ; now and then their 
words would be so low as quite to escape her, 
and again, Martha would suddenly choose to 
talk loudly on some very usual and general 
topic. But, at present, while the orchestra 





was preparing for its first melodious outburst, 
she observed that John’s manner toward her- 


self showed more cordial and intimate signs 
than ever before. He asked her several most 
civilly personal questions ; he betrayed an in- 
terest in the number of times that she had 
been to theatrical performances; he was 
heartily and smilingly surprised to find how 
‘**green” she was regarding matters of this 
sort, and made Sue’s color deepen a little by 
murmuring to her that ‘if he’d a known 
sooner how much she liked it, she might ’a 
been asked to go “fore now.” But Sue was 
not deceived, and her flush was not born of 
pleasure or of tickled vanity. It was to 
pique Martha (yet oh, how far was our simple, 
homespun Sue from discovoring any such 
fine-sounding word amid the plain phrase- 
ology of her thoughts ! )}—yes, it was to pique | 
Martha alone, that John Ford suddenly made 
himself so pleasant. And something within 
Sue seemed sharply to advise her—‘‘ Don’t be 
a fool, now ;” and a little tumult of trouble 
was stirred up within her breast ; and some- 
how the theatre was not a bit like the theatre 
of past times, when she and her brother 
Tommy went one night together, about three 
months ago, and drank in every word with 
wide-rounded eyes ! 

She could ill attend to the story of the play, 





as it progressed. When the funny people said 


and did their funny things, she laughed, and 
heartily ; for to that rather over-serious 
mouth of hers a laugh, after all, came very 
easily. Once, when the heroine of the play 
swept upon the stage in a dress of dazzling 
magnificence, she could not help leaning over 
and whispering to Martha (even though this 
same heroine had already begun a passionate 
tirade of contempt and loathing at the gentle- 
man whom she did not want to marry): 
‘Oh, Martha, did you ever! It’s -box- 
plaited, ain’t it? And do look at her trail !” 
Martha answered her, but a little breeze of 
coolness seemed blowing through the words 


| of her somewhat restricted reply ; and now, 


for the first time, Sue saw that John Ford’s 
evident plan had had full success. Martha 
was a born coquette, but she had by no means 
caught that deftness and finesse, which are 
only the effect of protracted experience in 


| the line of action she at present pursued. Re- 


pression of feeling, moreover, which should 
always show itself in apparent callous im- 
perviousness to any retaliatory stroke, was 
not among Martha’s accomplishments. Her 
educational surroundings had not taught her 
to repress feeling. She could only sit quiet, 
now, and feel a tyrannical desire to punish 
John Ford, for being nettled at her warm- 
and-cold treatment, and taking this gentle 
yet effective revenge. 

The second act displaced the first. The 
high-born heroine encountered the most 
harrowing domestic disturbances,in two more 
separate toilets of equal elegance and origin- 
ality with those that had preceded them. 
All John Ford’s critical comments regarding 
the play were murmured in Sue’s ear, and 
somehow Sue found herself often respond- 


‘ing to them, and volunteering opinions of 


her own. He rarely addressed Martha ; and 
Martha, trying hard to make her pretty face 
tell no tales of her annoyance, found herself 
divided between a yearning to punish her 
cavalier for ungallant desertion, a growing 
jealousy and spitefulness toward Sue, and a 
conviction that her ‘‘ jolly Satterday after- 
noon” had resulted in most wearisome 
failure. 

The play was one of those cleverly-invented 
improbabilities, where the practiced skill of 
an adept at drama-making has used really 
consummate art to prick the curiosity of his 
auditors at one moment and sound their sym- 
pathies the next. Sue was flushed and cov- 
ertly tearful some time before “the great 
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green curtain ” at length shrouded a graceful 
tableau of triumphant virtue and discomfited 
vice. It was about five o’clock when they 
-left the theatre,and passed out with the throng 
into the breezy pleasantness of a fresh May 
afternoon. 

Martha’s manner had undergone a rather 
sudden brightening process, as though the 
first glimpse of the still-potent sunshine had 
brought about such a change. ‘ It was splen- 
did,” she told John Ford, ‘‘ yes, perfectly ele- 
gant! But Iwas sort o’ sorry for that bad 
young man with the mustache—wasn’t you, 
Sue? He didn’t do anything so very bad, you 
know, and then he was so fine-looking ! Let’s 
take a little walk before wego home; it’s 
such a nice afternoon, and I ain’t often let 
out like this.” 

Martha rather assumed the office of leader- 
ship in the ‘‘ little walk” that followed. Sue, 
happy with a placid contentment, that took 
partial origin, perhaps, from the fragrance 
and freshness of the weather, had forgotten 
her former gloomy feelings, and moved on- 
ward at John Ford’s side in a state which 
it would not be exaggeration to call a kind of 
softly halcyon dream. They must, indeed, 
be positive and insistent troubles which the 
rarity of a holiday freedom such as this 
emancipated little worker enjoyed at present, 
cannot caressingly smooth away ! 

They had walked for quite a long time, and 
Sue, made by the fact of John’s constantly 
addressing her to take somewhat prominent 
part in the conversation, did not specially 
notice their whereabouts, until a realization 
of these dawned with suddenness upon her 
mind. She blushed a little, though John did 
not observe this ; and the fact that her pace 
still continued the same was purely because 
of the others’ companionship. A moment 
later, Martha was rather gleefully saying : 

‘*Oh, there's a stand, at that corner, with 
some peanuts on it! I just love peanuts, and 
I’ve got a few pennies, and I mean to buy 
some. Why., Sue, it’s your——” and here 
Martha paused, with curious abruptness, 
while they all three approached the stand. 

Had Martha’s spiteful feeling toward her 
fellow-clerk deliberately assumed this form? 
Who shallsay? The girl’s look of innocent 
surprise betrayed no such mean motive. She 
seemed but very recently to have taken into 
her consciousness the fact that Sue’s mother 
was the keeper of the ‘‘stand ” in question. 

Always, until now, Sue had quietly ac- 





knowledged her mother’s calling without a 
qualm of shame, and with a tranquil dignity 
about the admission which, if it at all im- 
pressed her hearers, must have carried a 
strong belief in her simple honesty and good 
sense. But now a bitter, distressing embar- 
rassment laid sudden siege to her feelings. 
She was haif-inclined to hurry away, and 
half-inclined to remain several yards distant, 
with an averted face, while John Ford and 
Martha went forward and made their 
purchase. 

Her cheeks were hotly aflame; her heart 
beat oppressively. She was in no condition 
coldly to analyze these sensations, and yet, 
all the while, a swift conviction was pushing 
its way into every corner of the girl’s soul, 
that this desire to hide her social inferiority 
from John Ford meant the presence within 
her life of a new passion hitherto unguessed, 
undreamed of. Remember, pray, that I en- 
dow my low-bred, ill-born, ignorant shop-girl 
with no impossible, fine, intuitive insight. It 
is not said that she possessed any clever, 
abnormal skill at self-introspection. Doubt- 
less if you could see into that mental process, 
gentler-reared reader, by which poor Sue 
told herself that she loved this man, it would 
strike you as a somewhat coarse and vulgar 
psychological study. But in all cases the 
little wheels and cog-wheels of that puzzling 
machinery called human nature, act, on the 
whole, very much alike. There are gold 
watches and bediamonded watches, you know, 
and there are plain silver watches, as well ; 
but look inside, and we shall find very much 
the same mechanical design governing the 
motion of each; and each, in its nicer or less 
proficient way, serving the purpose of old 
father Time, just as we human souls, no mat- 
ter of what texture the flesh that clothes us, 
must somehow serve the purpose of an om- 
nipotent God ! 

Sue’s struggle was just as serious, just as 
truly noteworthy while it lasted, as though 
she had been some grand lady, in imminent 
danger of having the crest on her panels 
proved a false assumption by some over- 
curious enemy. Nearly the same springs of 
human motive and human action had been 
touched, in her case, as ( begging the loftier 
lady’s pardon) in that other more refined 
example. But it was only a struggle, to her 
credit be the truth recorded. 

She had lingered a few steps behind Martha 
and John Ford, but now she boldly followed 
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them. Something had taken place within 
Sue, during a few seconds past, which she 
would have been puzzled to find a fitting 
name for. And wiser headsthan hers might be 
puzzled, too, though they would perhaps, 
with grave looks, call it a -moral reaction ; 
but then we are all of us prone to define the 
vague general by the vague particular. 

No; she will not deny her good old mother; 
let John Ford think what he please—he, 
well-to-do carpenter though he is, (never had 
the word “banker” or even “prince” a 
lordlier meaning to more delicate ears than 
this. word ‘‘ carpenter” now has to Sue's), 
with always plenty of money in his pockets, 
and an uppish way of acting, as though he 
came near being born a real gentleman. No, 
she will not do it! And she does not. God 
bless our stanch little Sue! She comes out of 
her struggle nobly enough, after her own 
humble fashion ! 

She walked bravely up to the apple-stand 
and looked into the genial wrinkled face 
behind it, in the dark hood that her own 
hands had made, saving enough hours after 
work for that, and a larger task as well. The 


color had nearly all died out of her face as | 


she began speaking, but her voice was very 
composed and natural, and (bless her true 
little heart, wickedly tempted though it had 


been!) ‘‘mother” was the first word that | 


left her lips. 

Then she quietly told how much she en- 
joyed the theatre, and (without looking up 
at John Ford, who stood. at her side) she 


mentioned his name in a sort of left-handedly | 


introductory way, as ‘“‘the young man that 
took us.” 

Mrs. Jenkins had for years been affected 
with a kind of mild monomanical belief, that 
her daughter Sue exercised a concealed yet 
powerful influence over the destinies of her 
natal century in general, and that the present 
workings of society were largely due to the 
fact of her present existence. Which is a 
trifle hyperbolical for the worthy apple- 
woman's frequently-expressed opinion that 
‘“‘There ain't a gal from the Battery to 
Harlem that can beat my Sue for a managin’ 
and a gittin’ along respectable on less’n most 
folks ; an’ the man that gits her—you depend, 
now—the man that gits her, as some lucky 
feller’s goin’ to do one o’ these ’ere days, ’ll 
bless his stars, if they shud both live fur a 
thousin’ years !” 

Mrs. Jenkins was overwhelmingly polite ‘to 
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| John Ford (who *‘kind o’ took me at fust 


sight,” as she afterwards confided to Sue): 
and in every way cordial to Martha, whom 
she had met once or twice previously, and 
never honored with any special overplus of 
courtesy. After pressing John and Martha 
both to let a mug overflowing with peanuts 
be emptied in their open pockets, she refused 
their proffered pennies with a smiling dignity 
that left no room for anything save cordial 
thanks from the recipients. Sue stole a look, 
presently, at Martha’s face, while John Ford 
was leaning over the apple-stand to express 
some pleasant piece of civility in the ear of 
this unexpected Lady Bountiful, and it flashed 
across her that the face wore a look of 
defeated spite, strong enough to rouse her 
own worst suspicions. 

Could Martha have been so vilely mean ? 
She tried to think otherwise. A little later 
John Ford left her, with a very kindly shake 
of the hand and a warm-spoken hope that 
they would see each other again before many 
days ; for Sue saying that it was nearly her 
mother’s time to leave the corner, decided 
to remain there till that time arrived. And 
so Martha and John passed away together. 

It was undoubtedly many days before Sue 
did again see John Ford. From Martha she 
gained no tidings as to how their intimacy 
progressed. Often confidential, that little 
episode of the matinee seemed to have effectu- 
ally silenced Martha, at least upon one subject. 
Sue observed that her fellow-clerk’s habits 
grew, during the next two months, daily 
more dilatory and negligent. Martha meas- 
ured out trimmings for the customers, and 
sold them sewing silks, with an air of languid 
superiority to the part which fate assigned 
her. She was often sleepy, too, in the morn- 
ings, given to surreptitious gapings and semi- 
clandestine rubbings of the eyes, in a way 
that pointedly suggested late hours on the 
previous night. Every morning it seemed as 
if her coming took about two or three addi- 
tional minutes of tardiness. Miss Pepperley 
did a great deal of hair-smoothing, and the 
bouncing Nellie whispered her jealous com- 


| plaints into Sue’s ear, until it tingled again. 


One afternoon, while Sue was putting on 
her bonnet preparatory to leaving, she was 
amazed by hearing from Martha, as that 
young lady came languidly in her own direc- 
tion, the following unexpected remark : 

** Well, Sue, wish me joy. . I’ve spent my 
last day in this hole.” 
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** Why, Martha, what do you mean?” 

‘* Just what I tell you. I’ve said good-bye 
to Pep forever and ever, amen! Poor Pep! 
she always took a shine to me, somehow. She 
felt real bad to have me go just now, and 
looked more like a squeezed lemon than 
ever.” 

‘*But where are you going, Martha?” was 
Sue’s rather earnest question. 

Martha put her pretty head gracefully on 
one side, and looked at Sue with a smile on 
her red lips, and a sort of smile, as well, in 
her dark sparkling eyes. 

‘“‘I'm going to be married, Sue Jenkins, 
this day week.” 

‘*Married!” murmured Sue; and then it 
seemed to her as if the color leapt in one 
great hot surge to her face. 

“Yes,” Martha answered. ‘‘ You look 
scared out o’ your wits, Sue; or is it ‘cause 
you’re mad that I should go off before you 
go? Quiet girls like you are always the 
deepest and ’cutest about settling ’emselves. 
But harum-scarum, as I am “bout most things, 
Sue, I've showed sense in this. Everybody 


says so; everybody that’s seen him tells me 
I've just got a trump, or something o’ that 


sort, you know.” 

Sue was quite herself again, by this. The 
red color still burned in her cheeks, but far 
less hotly. The words of her answer were 
very plainly spoken. 

‘*Tain’t different in my opinion, neither, 
Martha. I believe he'll make you a good 
husband ; and I’m sure it'll be no fault o’ his 
if you ain’t both happy.” 

When Sue had finished this brief congratu- 
lation, Martha’s face expressed a world of 
intense amazement. Suddenly she burst forth 
into a loud and rather coarse laugh (her 
laugh always had a coarse ring about it), 
while laying no gentle hand on either of Sne’s 
shoulders. 

**La, me! You think it’s John Ford! 
sure youdo! You must! Don't you?” 
‘Why, yes!” half stammered Sue. 

Another explosive laugh. ‘It ain’t a bit! 
I’ve broke with him, weeks ago. Why, he 
wasn’t much for a girl to marry, anyhow.” 
Here Martha took away her hand. Then the 
girl dropped her eyes, a moment later lifting 
them, and looking restlessly everywhere ex- 
cept into Sue’s face. ‘‘Oh, no! Gracious, 
no! It ain’t John” (with a new laugh, much 
lower than the others). ‘‘ 1’m going to marry 
Mr. McCreery, Sue. He’s very well off. 


I'm 





Worth a lot o’ money, they all say. He owns 
a whole livery stable all to himself, in 
Street. He’s some years older ’n I am, but— 
well, I can’t complain at all, for he’s awful 
fond of me, and he’s given me some 0’ the 
prettiest things (I'll show ’em to you the next 
time you come round—and you must come 
soon, before the wedding); and—and—I ought 
to be ever so thankful, such a nice fellow as 
he is should care to marry me.” 

Sue was in a kind of mental whirl all the 
rest of that day, and the night as well. She 
slept during the night—busy people like her- 
self seldom lie awake, except for very potent 
reasons—but her sleep was mingled with 
strange dreams about John Ford. From 
other words, which followed those already 
recorded as spoken by Martha, she had ac- 
quired something more than suspicions roused 
as to the summary way in which John Ford’s 
future prospects had suffered from the sud- 
den appearance of ‘‘ Mr. McCreery’s” over- 
tures. And when, on the following Sunday, 
she paid Martha a visit and inspected some of 
the ** pretty things” of which her prosperous 
sweetheart had made her possessed, and 
heard, in Martha’s rambling, flighty fashion, 
further accounts of the courtship, her convic- 
tion became positive and absolute regarding 
just how matters stood. But she asked no 
questions about John. Perhaps an inherent 
sense of delicacy restrained her; perhaps she 
did not dare trust herself with the mention 
of a name which inner voices had, for weeks, 
been repeating within her soul, filling it at 
times with a strange, fictitious pleasure, 
changeable into brooding melancholy at a 
moment’s warning ! 

Martha was married one week from the 
day on which her matrimonial confidence 
was imparted to Sue; and Sue, one of the 
plain guests at the homely, plain wedding, 
laughed and made merry during the festivity, 
so rare in her hum-drum experience, having 
been released by Miss Pepperley on the oc- 
casion, speciali gratia. But her smart Sunday 
gear hid as true a heartache, perhaps, as the 
rustling braveries of many a social better 
have done, since there first began on earth the 
workings of that vast and complicated emo- 
tional scheme, hidden away, in all its num- 
berless phases, under the flesh-and-blood 
housings of humanity. For John Ford was 
not there, and imagination, spurred on by 
pity, pictured him to Sue as suffering the 
most acute and bitter regrets. She believed, 
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firmly enough, that she had read in the man 
a lasting and impassioned love for Martha. 
Short as had been her opportunities for such 
insight, it had secured aid, she could not help 
vaguely understanding, from the very causes 
which now produced her incessant, haunting 
thrills of compassion. A smaller soul than 
Sue’s would, perhaps, have stifled such pity, 
or even striven to replace it, under a similar 
condition of the sensibilities, by something 
best defined as a hungry and expectantly 
couchant hope. But Sue could only find 
room within her nature, just then, for a rest- 
Jess craving to assuage and relieve, by any 
thinkable means, the pain of that wound, 
which she felt so confident that Martha’s 
heartless hand had dealt. 

“But what means lay within her power? 
This problem tormented her for days, and it 
was vain, she well knew, to puzzle herself 
with ideas of a solution. John Ford’s friends 
were not her friends ; she had only met him 
while in Martha’s society, except during those 
few moments when he had walked with her, 
that morning, to Miss Pepperley’s shop. As 
weeks lapsed along, her anxiety greatened 
rather than lessened. Now and then her 
fears took such sharp emphasis, that she 
whispered to herself, with all the awe of 
which uncultured minds so easily become the 
prey, that this continuous dread could be 
born of nothing except mysterious pre- 
sentiment. 

‘*Sue, you ain’t a bit like yourself,” her 
mother rather plaintively announced, one 
evening, as she joined the small family circle, 
after having finished washing the dishes used 
at supper. For Sue not to be ‘like herself” 
meant, within the reverential radius of Mrs, 
Jenkins’s ideas regarding her daughter, a 
fixed belief that all human affairs were neces- 
sarily out of joint. ‘‘ You ain’t laughed or 
done anything a bit fresky sence—I don’t 
know how long. It’s that close shop—I do 
b'lieve it is. You’d ought to ask Miss Pep- 
perley for a short spell o’ holiday. Why don’t 
you, Sue?” 

‘‘That’s so. Mar’s right. I tell yer what, 
Sue, you can ask her if she'll let me ’tend 
store a few days, and you jest take to sellin’ 
some 0’ my papers. Ye’'ll git fresh air an’ 
exercise this way, ole gal, an’ I'll git a kind o’ 
a spell o’ rest myself—which’ll suit both 
parties.” 

‘‘Hold yer tongue, you young scamp!” 
rebuked Mrs. Jenkins, speaking to her young- 





est-born, Tommy, an urchin of not over 
fourteen, who had just made the above prop- 
osition, accompanying it with that wide, leer- 
ing grin, so customary among the class 
of which he was a most representative mem- 
ber. ‘‘ Ain’t yer ’shamed to propose sech a 
thing, ’lowin’ yer don’t mean it, as o’ course 
yer don’t, no more ’n yer mean three parts 0’ 
the stuff an’ nonsense yer allays a talkin’. 
Much spell o’ rest you need, to be sure!” 

Tommy Jenkins certainly did not look 
over-healthful, as he sat below the light of a 
rather feeble kerosene lamp, either arm prop- 
ping his frowsy little head, and both big, 
black eyes devouring a tattered romance of 
life among the Redskins, wherein the con- 
ventional golden-haired scalp of the lovely 
refugee heroine was saved from barbarian 
knives at least once every chapter by the 
astonishing prowess of her stalwart hero-lover. 
Tommy had been a newsboy for several years. 
and was, at least in many points of outward 
seeming, an average specimen of the legiti- 
mate New York gamin. With some of his 
mental faculties preternaturally sharpened, 
and some still lamentably dull; with certain 
strict ideas about what is ‘‘mean” and not 
‘‘on the square,” yet, as regards many another 
moral point, wrapt in the very foggiest 
unenlightenment ; with an occasional flicker 
of truly exquisite philanthropy from out a 
general hard crust of cynic cruelty ; a blasé 
familiarity with nearly all known metropoli- 
tan wiles and wickednesses ; a craving for 
money, so engrained within his mental 
composition as to indeed deserve being called 
a sacru fames after five cent pieces; and, 
lastly, an acquaintance with every verbal 
vagabond that skulks among the darkest 
purlieus of local and professional slang—these 
were some of the more marked traits, which 
made Tommy Jenkins interesting to students 
of society, however unpleasant he might 
appear when viewed from purely tasteful 
standpoints. 

Mrs. Jenkins loved her son, though in an 
oddly different way from that in which she 
regarded Sue. For years she had never given 
Tommy any reason to suppose that her opin- 
ion of him could possibly pass its already 
attained limits of disapproval and condemna- 
tion. Doubtless, within the boy’s experience, 
certain strongly practical causes had appeared 
for telling himself, with tranquil confidence, 
that ‘‘mar don’t mean it a bit,” and ‘her 
bark’s a darned sight worse ’n her bite is.” 
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But to an observer, unacquainted with the 
subtler relations between mother and son, 
there would have seemed to be, in Mrs. Jen- 
kins’ perpetual tirades of reprimand leveled 
at Tommy whenever Tommy happened to 
enter her presence, a withering scorn, a 
crushing denunciation, a haughty disgust. 
. that might justify belief either in the youth’s 
abandoned villainy, or the parent’s implaca- 
ble severity. Everything that Tommy did 
was wrong. His flashes of wit were impu- 
dence; his Arab-like street-wanderings were 
culpable loaferings ; his fondness for Sue was 
a sordid expectation of future pennies ; he 
was unblest with one filial instinct ; he was 
going narrowly to miss the gallows, or some 
such cheerful termination of his mundane 
career, and his days, at present, were per- 
petually darkened by a gloom resulting from 
the combined shadows of the Penitentiary 
and the Tombs. 

But when Tommy was absent, wonderful 
the change in Mrs. Jenkins’ apparent esti- 
mation of his character! Then she could 


never (provided she had a listener in whom 
to confide) weary of telling what blended 
intelligence, honesty, industry and thrift, 
made him the flower of urchinhood and a 


jewel of whom any Cornelia might well be 
proud. Then there was no one like ‘‘my 
Tommy,” and woe to the unfortunate who 
openly cast doubt upon her florid praises. 
‘I ain’t a goin’ to ruin the boy tellin’ him 
so,” she repeatedly avowed, ‘but it’s hard 
to say how Sue and I could git along as we 
do, without Tom. He’s jest like his pa wus, 
for all the world ; ‘cute, likely, able to hold 
his own and fight as plucky as you please, 
when he knows he’s in the right. Ev'ry 
Satterday night, as reg’lar as the clock, he 
brings me what he’s saved durin’ the week ; 
and ’tain’t allus an amount to be sneezed at, 
neither,” she will sometimes add, with oracu- 
lar suggestiveness. ‘‘Tommy’ll be a rich 
man some day, if he keeps on—though I ain’t 
one to tell him so, and spile him doin’ it. 
He'll come out fine ‘fore long. Trust my 
Tom. It’s in him.” 

To-night, Tommy received the maternal 
anathema maranatha with his customary 
composed grin, and was just reabsorbing 
himself in his yellow-covered romance of 
the wild West, when Sue’s quiet tones broke 
upon his ear. She was out of cotton, to- 
night, and wanted to do a little plain sewing 
before she went to bed. Accordingly, she 





proposed that her brother should accompany 
her while she made the purchase. Tommy 
at once tore himself away from the Redskins, 
with a silent self-sacrifice, that took its place 
among the unrecorded martyrdoms, and a 
little later the two were walking side by side 
along the lamp-lit streets. 

It was a softly-starry September evening, 
and the quarter through which they went 
was still lighted by the brightness of many 
unshuttered shop-windows. Sue made her 
purchase, and was returning Lome, when, 
just before she roundéd the corner of her 
own street, a certain face, among those of the 
numerous passers, caused her instantly to 
slacken pace, almost without being aware 
that she did so. Doubtless she would have 
turned her head, if the person who had thus 
attracted her notice, had gone on without 
observing her. But John Ford stopped, and 
came straight up to her side. 

‘‘How d’ye do,” he greeted her, putting 
out his hand. ‘I’m glad to see. you lookin’ 
so well. This hot summer ain’t told on you 
much, I should say.” 

Commonplace words enough ; and yet poor 
Sue was in a secret tremor, even while she 
answered them with others, equally common- 
place. 

‘No, I’ve got along pretty well. 
been dreadful hot, ain’t it?” 

While he was replying, on that one in- 
veterate theme, which it seems as if every 
class under the sun will never weary of 
making their conversational convenience, as 
long as the same sun continues his present 
methodical habits, Sue observed the man 
with eyes that were far from revealing the 
real keenness of their scrutiny. 

The change in him made her almost visibly 
shudder, there in his presence. A near shop- 
window threw quite a flood of illumination 
on his thinned and jaded face, on his shabby, 
careless attire, on more than a single indefin- 
able, yet most salient, point of difference be- 
tween the John Ford of other days and the 
John Ford of to-night. And yet how in- 
destructible love and surpassing pity struggled 
within her, as she stood there! It was pity, 
far rather than curiosity, that gave her bold- 
ness to ask, a moment afterward : 

** Are you still in the same line o’ work 
you was at last spring?” 

He lifted both hands to his hat, shifting it 
sidewise in a confused style. ‘‘ No, I’ve give 
that up more or less. That is, you know, I 
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work at it some, now and then.” And here 
he met her look squarely for the first time, 
and tried to smile, an easy smile of good- 
natured confidence—like the smile that so 
often before lit his blond-fringed lips. ‘‘ The 
fact is, I’m gettin’ kind of lazy nowadays, 
and no mistake.” And now he moved several 
steps away from her, as though wishing that 
the interview might speedily end. ‘‘ You're 
still at Miss Pepperley’s, I s’pose?” 

“Yes,” Sue answered. And then, only 
from a sort of desperate wish to keep him at 
her side a little longer, she added: ‘‘ Martha 
Beales has been gone ever so long, you know. 
Of course you've heard about her marriage ?” 

Instantly a black, bitter look crossed his 
face, that sent a pang of regret through Sue's 
soul for having spoken those words. He 
drew still further away from her. 

‘* Yes, I’ve heard that,” he responded, in a 
rough, low voice. ‘‘Good night.” And he 
turned away, without another word or sign. 

Sue stood perfectly still for a little space, 
staring after him. Suddenly she veered 
round and caught her brother’s arm. 

‘*Tom,” she said, speaking with a speed and 
quiet force that made Tommy’s big eyes grow 


bigger as he listened; ‘ Follow him—keep 


him in sight, and follow him! Ill go home 
alone. I want you to find out where he goes, 
I—I want to know what kind of a life he’s 
leading, Tom. Do all you can, and I shan’t 
forget it. I remember how sharp you can be 
if you choose, and oh, Tom! 


do more ’n this!” 

Tommy, of whom it would hardly be hyper- 
bole to say that he adored his sister with a 
kind of chivalrous fealty, stood staring into 
her pale, excited face for a little time after she 
had finished, while upon his own there was 
written something like the amazement, which 
usually follows what flashes upon any human 
mind with the abrupt startling force of 
wholly unforseen revelation. 

‘*Why, Sue,” he blurted out, stammer- 
ingly, ‘‘I swear, if it don’t strike me allo’ a 
heap to think you should—should go and be 
soft, after all, ona feller, jest like—like the 
other gals. It” 

‘*Go, Tom—go!” she interrupted, pressing 
his arm with no light stress. ‘*‘ Never mind 
that” (while a sudden flush, evident even in 
this light, replaced her pallor). ‘‘Do what I 
ask yer, Tom, won’t you?” 

** All right.” 





I ain’t ever | 
asked you to do a thing that I wanted you to | 





The words had hardly been spoken when 
Tommy darted away, possibly as alert and 
capable a spy for the peculiar part Sue had 
chosen him to perform, as she could have 
selected from any assembled number of simi- 
lar metropolitan candidates. 

Two good hours elapsed before Tommy 
returned that night. His confidences to Sue 
were delivered in a whisper, while Mrs. Jen- 
kins, snoring noisily over a piece of sewing, 
showed no more signs of overhearing her 
children’s converse, than she had shown of 
flaring upon Tommy’s entrance and denounc- 
ing him (after a confirmed custom on like 
occasions) as ‘‘a mis’able night prowlin’ 
young scamp.” 

Poor Sue’s worst fears were verified. There 
could be no doubts, now, after Tommy’s 
faithful vigilance and his clear resultant 
account. She went to bed that night with a 
dreary headache—and a drearier heartache as 
well. 

During the next week she had ample oppor- 
tunity for nursing sorrowful thought. But 
afterward she suddenly found herself stung, 
as it were, into a wholly new state of anxiety. 
Her mother had long been subject to inciden- 
tal attacks of rheumatism, which her sedentary 
out-of-door life had perhaps originally gone 


| far toward producing. But early in October 


of the present year, Mrs. Jenkins found 
herself prostrated by a miserably weakening 
rheumatic fever, that necessitated her daugh- 
ter’s presence at her bedside for at least two 
weeks. Miss Pepperley paid Sue her regular 
wages all through this compulsory absence ; 
otherwise the sickness might have had the 
most perilous pecuniary results. And, indeed, 
as it was, the subsequent settlement of the 
doctor’s bill made, in the scanty union of the 
Jenkins’ past savings and present earnings, a 
gap of no slight consequence. At the end of 
the fortnight her mother was convalescent, 
and Sue went back to her work. But it was 
a convalescence that obstinately refused to 
be recovery, and that now and then most 
spitefully threatened to become relapse. And 
at last, after repeated mournful efforts ‘‘ to 
git up and be about,” the poor ex-apple- 
woman fell into the habit of keeping her bed 
for days at a time, not alarmingly sick, and 
yet miserably far from good health. 

It was now that the visits of a certain 
George Pringle—visits which had been occa- 
sional nightly incidents in the Jenkins house- 
hold for three or four years past—began to 
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occur with increased frequency. George |! 
Pringle was a sort of neutral-colored piece of | 
decorum, no more successful than he was 

deserving, and no more interesting than he 

was perfect. He was a young grocer, junior 

partner in an energetic little firm, where only 

persevering thrift had helped him from a 

clerkship to his present place. And he was 

very much in love with Sue Jenkins. 

It was impossible for Sue not to see in a 
hundred little ways that this love existed, 
now, when George Pringle’s visits, besides 
being so much more frequent, took both a 
sympathetic and consolatory form. Sue saw 
the truth, and her mother, as well. And 
what was more, she could not but feel im- 
pressed with a sense of the worldly advantage 
that would come to her from such a union 
as this. 

Her mother’s protracted sickness left herself 
and Tommy sole supporters of the family; a 
condition of affairs that would not have 
seemed so desperate to Sue, if she had not also 
had a dreary realization of how greatly their 
outside savings had now decreased. Possible 
as it seemed for them to weather the winter 
on their present resources, Sue could ill help 


having a chill of fear at her heart when she 
put to herself the question ; ‘‘ S’pose I should 


get sick too?” 

It irritated the girl to perceive in George 
Pringle a flawless union of causes why she 
should like him. ‘‘ Any other girl would,” 
she more than once told her own thoughts. 
She knew that he would ask her to marry 
him, before many weeks, perhaps many days. 
And what would her answer be? Can she 
answer yes? Dares she to answer so? 

Tommy’s vigilant investigation had not 
confined itself to the exploits of that single 
evening. Following out further orders, he 
had more than once dogged John Ford’s 
footsteps, and learned more of his goings and 
comings. The stories which this clever 
detective brought Sue often wrung her heart 
with the bitterest suffering. Many a night 
she shed hot and heavy tears in secret, 
stretching out, as it were, spiritual arms of 
would-be succor toward what seemed a dead 
wall of futile impracticability. She could do 
nothing to save him from the fate that 
Martha’s reckless cruelty had inflicted! He 
must go on and on, stumbling along to shame- 
ful ruin, until the horrid end! Any word 
from her would be gross interference, doubt- 
less, and meet only with the chilling evidence 





that he so considered it. And yet !—a very 
surge of yearning sometimes drowned all 
colder reflective promptings; emotional 
impulse overmastered reasonable scruples. 
Once, while in just this passionate state, she 
made a passionate resolve—and kept it. 

Tommy had told her of a certain hour. 
early in the evening, when Ford was apt to 
leave a certain drinking-haunt, and resort to 
a wretched gambling den, some distance 
away. Trembling, cold, frightened at the 
act she contemplated, yet nerved stoutly 
against shrinking from its performance, Sue 
waited, on one particular evening, until he 
actually did appear, and then glided up to 
his side, so contriving that they met face to 
face. 

It was a dramatic sort of tableau, in its 
way. The gloomy, chilly winter evening ; 
the girl, standing with close-wrapt shawl and 
pale, grave face; the man, ill-clad, liquor- 
flushed in the dubious lamplight, staring 
surprisedly at so unexpected a comer ; and 
last, the influences of noble motive, un- 
conquerable love, headlung self-degradation 
and passion-ruined manhood, which blent to 
make, as it were, the moral atmosphere of 
the meeting. 

A dramatic episode enough, yet one that 
many a clever annalist would hold unworthy 
of reproduction. Romance, surely they 
would grant you, but romance too disheart- 
eningly in the rough, too clogged with the 
stubborn ore of unpicturesqueness, of coarse 
breeding, of woful grammar, for any potent 
crucible to resolve it satisfactorily. And yet 
an episode, none the less, in which we can 
see, with all the old, distressing plainness of 
bitter detail, that satire of circumstance, that 
irreversible tyranny, called fate by the an- 
cients and social evolution by some _ bolder 
moderns, which sets its iron grasp upon every 
human life, and in contemplating whose work 
of apparent waste and discord, only the 
broadest hearts and the largest-thoughted 
intellects can preserve the highest trust and 
the loftiest optimism ! 

It might or might not be Sue’s purpose to 
speak first. Perhaps John Ford was the first 
to break silence, because he had only a single 
emotion to deal with, and that merely a 
rather pronounced surprise. 

‘* Well, where did you drop from?” he said. 
The street in which they stood was not a very 
public thoroughfare, and there were but few 
passers, even at this early hour. 
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Sue did not answer his question. She fixed 
her eyes quite steadily upon his lamp-lit face, 
and spoke in a very sweet and gentle voice— 
but a voice through which tender pulses of 
feeling seemed to move, soft as the wind 
ripples through a grassed place. 

‘* It’s none o’ my business, John Ford, and 
I don’t pretend that it is. But I've heard 
things about you, lately, and—and they ain't 
good things, neither. If Martha Beales has 
set you going wrong, as I believe she has, 
you're a foolish, foolish man to let yourself 
drift on further into these evil ways, as 
you're doing. Oh, don’t! I want to help 
you very much! I’ve pestered myself, think- 
ing how I could help you, ever since I first 
heard about it. I'd do almost anything. But 
all I can do is beg you to pray a little, now 
and then, to be delivered from temptation ! 
Ask God to help you, and see if He won't. I 
know it’s hard to change, but perhaps God’ll 
show you, John Ford, that it ain’t too late 
yet!” 

Her last words, full of a great fervor, came 
very slow ; slow as the falling of those larger. 
hotter tears which are sometimes the blood- 
drops from wounds of the deepest ache. The 


dark eyes, shining out vividly from her pale, 
grave face, were lit with alook of supreme 
impassioned pleading. While she had mur- 


mured the simple, homely words: ‘Oh, 
don’t ! I want to help you very much!” her 
voice had broken most falteringly. But after- 
ward she had gathered force to speak with 
much deliberate quietness of tone. 

Some time before she finished, he had 
dropped his look toward the pavement. 
Suddenly, during the silence that followed, 


he lifted his head, and burst forth with low- 


voiced intensity : 

**You can’t do me any good, comin’ a 
talkin’ like this! I know you mean good. 
Everything about you is good. I don’t believe 
you ever had a hard or wicked thought to 
anybody in your life. But—it’s no use. The 
sooner I’m done for, now, the better.” 

‘* Hush !” she reproved, shaking her head, 
while her shining eyes dwelt with their dark 
fixity upon his face. ‘If every man said 
and did as you’re saying and doing, every 
time a giddy, careless girl like Martha —” 

‘I know.” he broke in. ‘I know what 
you're goin’ to tell me. It would be a fine 
kind of a world, wouldn’t it? Well, ’'mglad 
they ain’t all such fools. Besides (suddenly 
changing his tones, and straightening him- 








self up with a touch of the old jaunty, grace- 
ful dignity that once so marked his manner), 
I ain’t said it was Martha. Yow said so. 
Good night, Sue Jenkins.” 

He put out his hand, but Sue seemed not to 
see it. 

‘*Won’t you promise me to do different?” 
she appealed, every word ringing with a half 
fierce earnestness. ‘‘ Won't you promise me 
to think of God and pray to Him?” 

‘*No, I can’t promise. Good night.” 

He took several quick steps, passing her. 
Then he suddenly wheeled round, and witha 
forceful clearness in each syllable, with a 
face where some new emotion had drawn 
abrupt lines of stern severity, he added : 

‘** But I shan’t forget, neither, what you’ve 
tried to do for me this night. I had a sister 
once—she’s dead years ago—and she’d ’a done 
it; but there’s nobody else that would ’a 
taken the trouble, now I’ve got down so low. 
I thank yer, Sue Jenkins, and if I can ever 
pay yer back (which ain’t likely, more’s the 
pity!) Tll pay, and welcome. You’re a 
trump and God bless you! Good night!” 


* * * * * * * 


When Sue reached home, that same even- 
ing, she found George Pringle waiting for 
her. George was dressed with a touch of 
more than his usual respectability. It may 
have been an extra smoothness about the 
hair, or an unhabitual neatness of the neck- 
tie. Sue was hardly in a mental state to care 
about analyzing the change, but she had a 


| vaguely instinctive dread that in the placid, 


methodical George, it foreboded some rather 
uncustomary line of action. 

Before he left,that night, her fear was proven 
by no means groundless. Tommy, tired with 
his day’s peregrinations, had gone to bed. Her 
mother’s breathing from the next room grew 
regular and slumberous. George Pringle and 
she sat alone together. Presently, George got 
up, walked on tiptoe toward the half-open 
coor of Mrs. Jenkins’ bed-chamber, closed it 
with much gentleness, and then came back 
and told Sue that he wanted her to marry 
him. 

She let hima talk for a long while without 
answering a word. George was no. unskilled 
talker, after his own fashion. He was perspi- 
cacious, neatly to the point, and now and 
then rather happy in his terms. Being a man 


-in whom the emotional,of necessity, blossomed 


into expression with a marked practical tinge, 
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he very soon left the subject of how much he 
liked Sue for the more easily explainable one 
of what distinctive shape his liking should 
assume after marriage. He told her that 
there was no reason why his future mother- 
in-law should ever work again, and that she 
should always have a comfortable home 
under his roof; that Tommy needed a few 
years of schooling, and that Tommy should 
have them, if things went well; that she, 
Sue, should be made as happy as he knew 
how to make her, and wear as good clothes, 
one of these days, as many that she once 
thought a deal further up in the world than 
she ever hoped to get ; for ‘‘ the business ain't 
losin’, Sue, it’s gainin’ every year of its life, 
and I don’t know, nor I shouldn’t like to say, 
when we'll see bigger and better quarters 
than we’ve got now ; but there's a likelihood 
o’ some such change ‘fore we're any of us 
much longer in the General Family Provision 
trade, as sure as—as potatoes rose three cents 
a peck, this mornin’.” 

Everything has its ending, and Sue’s wooer 
ended at last, waiting for her answer. Long 
before he had finished, certain incident forces 
had had their full time to work upon Sue’s 
then condition, and establish what might be 
called a very tolerably clear line of least re- 
sistance. She could not shut her eyes to the 
great benefits which this man offered those 
whom she loved deeply, more dearly than 
she loved herself. 

She told George Pringle that she would 
marry him. It was arranged, before he left 
her that night, that the marriage should take 
place in about three weeks’ time. 

And they were three weeks that seemed to 
slip along with wonderful speed. If it were 
any consolation to know that she had made 
her mother surpassingly happy, Sue, beyond 
doubt, had this comfort. Tommy, too, learn- 
ing in some underhand way of his threatened 
emancipation from future mercantile pursuits 
of a nomadic nature, exulted with an open 
glee that showed little previous experience 
in the forthcoming drudgeries of spelling- 
book and arithmetic. 

For days Sue struggled with herself to 
divest her thoughts from gloomy preoccupa- 
tion on the subject of John Ford's present 
condition or concerns. She did not dare 
speak with Tommy regarding him, well-know- 
ing that her brother had silently accepted the 
fact of her betrothal to George as a resign- 
ment of all further interest in that other’s 





welfare. Simple as her preparations for the 
marriage were, they busied her so absorbingly 
as to keep much of that sort of morbid rumi- 
nation at bay which complete idleness would 
otherwise have roused into being. She was 
in the state of one who dreads the future, yet 
whose dread is, in a measure, deadened by 
the narcotic force of positive employment. 

It wanted but three days of her wedding, 
when, one evening at about dusk, Tommy 
entered the room where she was seated, sew- 
ing by the last light of the bluish wintry 
dusk. Sue merely lifted her head, and then, 
for some time during the rather rambling 
converse which followed between herself and 
brother, she kept her eyes steadily upon her 
work. She had not seen (perhaps because of 
the dim room) how Tommy’s face wore a 
certain solemn look, that was pointedly for- 
eign to it. And so she was quite unprepared 
for these abrupt words from her brother, 
spoken after he had come and stood very 
close to her side. 

“Sue, I've got somethin’ to tell you. I 
didn’t think I would tell it, first off, but it 
don’t seem right to keep it back.” 

Tommy’s altered voice at once struck one 
special chord, as it were, of anxious suspicion. 
Sue looked at him with paling cheeks. 

‘*‘Tommy,” she faltered—and then 
sewing dropped from her hands. 

‘* It’s this,” Tommy went on, dealing a right 
terrible wound of agony with his gently- 
uttered yet almost brutal candor. ‘ He got 
shot to-day, in a liquor saloon—John Ford 
did. It was some drunken row. It’s in the 
papers, you know. He ain’t dead yet, but 
folks say he’s a dyin’.” 

Sue sprang to her feet. 
taken him?” 

“To —— P'lice Station ; so it says in the 
papers.” 

‘* That’s near here, Tommy.” By the cold- 
ringing resolve in her voice he knew just 
what further words she thought yet did not 
add. 

‘Yes. But you oughn’t to go, Sue; its—” 

‘‘T am going!” she broke in, harshly. 

A few minutes later she was bonneted 
and shawled. Tommy had been speaking to 
her during these preparations, but apart 
from knowing that he argued against her 
doing what she meant to do, she was scarcely 
cognizant of his words. 

“Will you come with me?” she asked, 
when ready. ‘Or, will you stay home with 


her 


‘* Where have they 
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mother? She hasn’t been as well to-day, and 
she’s asleep now, but may wake up and want 
some one, any minute. Perhaps you'd better 
stay.” 

‘“‘No!” was Tommy’s prompt response. 
“Pll go too.” 

Scarcely another word passed between them 
after that, until they reached the limit of 
their rather short walk. A group of rough 
looking men were standing in front of the 
large low-stooped doorway at which they 
passed. 

Sue and her brother presently found them- 
selves in a broad hall, dingy and lamp-lit. A 
man, who was just crossing it, turned and 
stared at them sharply. Sue went forward, 
Something unexplainably official-looking in 
the man’s general demeanor, half convinced 
her that he was a personage not without local 
authority here. 

She spoke steadily enough, ‘‘Has John 
Ford been taken away yet? I mean the per- 
son that was shot to-day.” 

The man gave her a keenly suspicious look. 
** No,” he at length answered. 

Sue felt a little knot rise in her throat as 
she went on : 


‘“‘He ain’t dead yet”—— here her voice 
broke, though she quickly mastered it —— 
Is he?” 

“No.” 

‘‘T want to see him, please. I know him. 
I—I—you'll let me see him, won’t you?” 

Many times, in this short space, the man’s 


eyes had swept Sue’s face and figure. Her 
pallor, her tremulous voice, her decent attire 
were in no way lost upon him, as far as con- 
cerned their being simple points of discovery. 
But perhaps the impression which resulted to 
him from such observation, passed deeper 
than mere perception. His tones had a touch 
of softness as he questioned : 

‘** You're a relative?” 

‘No, I'm a friend.” Then she went on, 
with a plaintive impatience: ‘It can’t do 
any harm, you know, for me to see him only 
a few minutes.” 

‘The doctors have just left. They say he 
may get through the night; they’re afraid 
it’s up with him, anyhow, in a dozen hours 
or so, at the most. And they don’t want him 
disturbed. They wouldn’t let him even be 
taken to the hospital.” 

Sue seemed to have grown paler, and 
both her dark-blue eyes were glittering fever- 
ishly, as she fixed them on the man’s face 





with great steadfastness, while murmuring : 

‘* Let me see him, won’t you? I shan’t be 
long. Please! I’ve got a right to see him 
before he dies !” 

She addressed a man who had looked very 
steadily, for years, on many most painful 
emotional phases ; but his experience paral- 
leled nothing in its special way precisely re- 
sembling the mingled mildness and imperi- 
ousness, pleading and dignity, sorrow and 
self-restraint, which breathed in the simple 
utterances of this final appeal. 

‘**Do you want him to go along with you?” 
he presently asked, pointing toward Tommy. 

‘*No,” was the instant answer. ‘‘He can 
wait down here.” 

‘* Well, just follow me.” 

A moment afterward, Tommy was stand- 
ing alone in the large dim hall, half a prey to 
gloomy regrets that he should have told Sue 
anything, and half thrilled with a sweet sym- 
pathy for the suffering, so vaguely understood, 
which he knew his sister to be enduring. 

A little later the door behind him was sud- 
denly opened. Tommy turned, and to his 
astonishment saw that George Pringle had 
just entered the hall. 

George’s manner had not its usual repose. 
‘*Where’s your sister gone?” he promptly 
questioned Tommy. 

A sullen look crossed the boy’s face—a look 
that he often wore when among his own 
fellow Arabs. 

‘** How d’ye know she’s here?” he said. 

George’s face clouded. ‘* How do I know ? 
I saw you both come in here.” 

The ugly look deepened on Tommy’s face, 
He thrust one hand into his pocket, and held 
the arm of the other rather oddly crooked, 
close against his side, as though retaining by 
this process an imaginary bundle of news- 
papers. 

‘*Oh, so you see us, and followed us. did 
yer, George Pringle? I wouldn’t a thought 
that o’ such as you.” 

George walked straight up to Tommy and 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

‘Come, now, Tom, none of your talk, if 
you please. What’s Sue doin’ in this place?” 

Tommy’s eyes shone fiercely. ‘I won't 
tell you. None o’ yer business,” he said. 

For the first time in his life, possibly, 
George Pringle turned pale with passion. His 
grip on Tommy’s shoulder tightened ; in a 


| moment more he would have dealt him a 


blow. But—he was George Pringle, and that 
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mighty inner force which we call tempera- 
ment sped to his rescue. 

He suddenly dropped one hand, and with 
the other pointed toward the further end of 
the hall said : 

‘* Very well. The man that’s got most to say 
round these quarters is my first cousin, that’s 
all. 1 can find him and get out all I want to. 
But if you wasn’t your sister’s brother, Tom 
Jenkins, I believe I'd give you the best flog- 
gin’ you’ve had since you was born.” 

* * * * * * * * 

‘** Here’s where he's layin’. 
alone, or shall I —?” 

*““No!” Sue interrupted. 
alone. Who is with him?” 

‘* Only one man—a friend o’ his, I b’lieve— 
that saw the whole thing.” 

‘* Won't you ask him to leave us together 
for a little while?” 

Her guide, standing at the door of the 
room in question, paused, with his hand on 
its knob. 

‘* Well, I'll see.” And he went in, closing 
the door after him. 

Sue waited in the vague-lit passage-way 
outside for perhaps three good minutes, 
Presently the man emerged, with a com- 
panion, who stared at her searchingly—a 
dark bearded, ill-favored fellow yet having 
a decided touch of kindliness in his face. 

**Can I go in, now?” 

“Yea” 

She entered, shutting the door behind her. 

The room was chilly, cheerless, insuffi- 
ciently lighted. On a bed, at its further end, 
there gleamed a ghastly face, with closed 
eyes. 

Sue trembled so, at first, that she dared not 
take more than a few steps in the direction of 
the bed. But something seemed to strengthen 
and calm her, after alittle while. She glided 
nearer, nearer, presently, and crouched down 
at the bedside, so that the ghastly face was 
almost on a line with her own. 

** John Ford,” she murmured, very softly ; 
** John Ford.” 

He opened his eyes, and fixed them full 
upon her. But he said nothing, and they 
merely looked at each other in utter silence 
for some time, after that. 

**Do you know me, John Ford?” 

‘Yes. You’re Sue Jenkins. How d’ you 
come to be here?” 

**I heard—about it. I came to see if I 
could do anything. Can 1?” 


Will you go in 


“T will go in 





He smiled very brightly, for a moment, 
and then the smile died wholly away, leaving 
his wanness still more apparent from the 
solemnity that followed it. Then he spoke 
again, in his hollow and husky tones, changed 
past all recognition. 

*‘T said you was a trump, that night, you 
know, and you are. Well, you’ve come here 
to try and do some good. You heard, I 
s’pose, how I got hurt to-day? I’m goin’, 
goin’, and very quick, too.” 

A sort of instinctive comforting contradic- 
tion sprang to Sue’s lips, but it died there. 
She dared not deny such words as these, so 
terribly attested to by the face and voice of 
him before whom she knelt. It seemed like 
flinging a challenge, an insult at the very 
feet of death ! 


After a little silence, John Ford said : 

‘*T want to give you my hand, Sue Jenkins, 
but I'm too (a great gasp for breath)—too 
Get it yourself, won't you, and hold 


weak! 
it?” 

She obeyed him instantly, bringing his 
hand toward herself with infinite gentleness, 
and holding it pressed close between both 
her own. 

‘‘Is—is there any message you'd like to 
send anybody?” she falteringly asked. ‘‘T’li 
remember every word, just as you say it.” 

**No, no, there ain’t any message. I ain’t 
got parents livin’, you know, and my sister’s 
dead, too. P’r’aps if it wasn’t so, this mightn’t 
a happened. You know why it happened. 
You told me, that night.” 

‘¢ Yes,” she whispered ; ‘‘ Martha.” 

‘* Well, never mind. I’ve been a big fool, 
a big, stupid fool. Don’t you s’pose I knew, 
all along, just what that girl was? Don’t 
yer?” 

‘*You seemed to care for her very much.” 

“Care for her, Sue Jenkins! Care for 
her!” A bitter, self-scornful smile touched 
the white lips. ‘‘I was cracked, crazy, mad 
about her. Long ‘fore she threw me over, 
I'd said to myself she wasn't worth a shaving, 
but that didn’t make me any the less a fool. 
A man can’t argue himself out o’ small-pox 
or the chills, can he? 1 knew her, all along— 
knew her through and through. And when 
she treated me as she did treat me, I 
was worse gone than ever. It’s like bein’ 
cursed with an awful disease, Sue Jenkins, 
for a man to love like I loved.” 


‘‘T am so sorry for you! so sorry!” 





SUE. 
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A great, warm tear fell on the cold, hard, 
passive hand that she was clasping. 

‘*Why couldn’t it a’ been you ?” the man 
suddenly moaned out, with a fierce, hoarse 
abruptness. *‘‘ Yes, you? You're worth a 
hundred Marthas! You've got a heart anda 
soul! She wasn’t a woman any man ought 
to ’a died for; but you’re a woman any man 
might be proud to live for. Don’t cry so. 
Don't. Jt tells me too much. It—it makes 
me want to kill myself ’fore 1 die—and death’s 
comin’ soon enough a’ready.” 

Sue was struggling hard against her blind- 
ing tears. ‘‘ No, 1 won't cry ; I won't,” she 
answered, in choked undertone. ‘I ought 
to be stronger, and—and I will be! There!” 

She dropped his hand for a moment, press- 
ing the tears away from either eye with a 
gesture that showed absolutely supreme effort. 
‘*T know what it means,” he went on, speak- 
ing with jerky gasps, that told plainly of 
lessening vitality, and turning upon her sor- 
rowful face eyes that seemed to read the girl’s 
innermost soul—eyes whose look will haunt 
Sue for all the rest of her days. ‘Jt means 
you've cared for me. It means you care for 
me now. I thought it was wrong to say a 


minute ago, but I don’t think so any more. 
There’s some things we ain’t got any right to | 
say durin’ life, but when a man’s dyin’, as 


I'm a dyin’ now, it’s diff’rent. Then he can 
talk o’ what might ’a been—what might ’a 
been. And God bless yer for tellin’ me! 
God bless—you,—Sue—” 

The words died on the dying lips, in a half- 
articulate gasp. They were the last that 
John Ford ever spoke. With a bitter, choked 
cry, Sue bent down over his face, whose 
filming eyes already told the flight of con- 
sciousness. And then all self-control left her. 
The repressed passion of months, breaking 
every bound, swayed her spirit as a blast 
sways areed. Appalling horror, intense an- 
guish, irremediable sense of loss, and love 
unutterable—these alone wailed themselves 
forth in the wildly fervid outburst that now 
broke from her lips. 

“Oh, John Ford, don’t go! Live !—only 
live a little while longer, and [ll make you 
love me as well as you ever loved Martha 
Reales. and better! There’s nobody I ever 
cared for like you! I’ve cried whole nights 
about yer! I ain’t slept a bit, hour after 
hour, fretting at how you was throwing 
yourself away for her. Oh, John, don’t 
go! don’t die! You've never thought of me 








any before—think of me now, and don't die!” 

The terrible senselessness of this frantic 
appeal ended in a low, despairing mvan, as 
poor Sue turned her face on the edge of the 
bed, from which he to whom her passionately 
foolish words were spoken would never rise 
again. And meanwhile the door had been 
opened, and forms had entered, she not know- 
ing it. Indeed, her brother’s hand had been 
laid on her shoulder without her being aware 
of the touch, and it was not till he spoke, 
that her fallen head lifted itself. 

‘Sue, come away. Come home, my gal. 
Come !” 

She rose slowly, bewilderedly to her feet, 
and faced George Pringle. 

The sight seemed to give her no surprise, 
no embarrassment. Only a bitter smile 
curved her mouth, as she murmured, while 
pointing a tremulous hand toward the near 
bed : 

‘Now you know why I’ve never been what 
I ought to ’a been since I promised to marry 
you.” 

George made no answer. His kindly, 
commonplace face was almost as pale as Sue’s, 
while he went up to Tommy and whispered 
a few hasty words in the boy’s ear. Tommy 
nodded. And then George Pringle, without 
another glance in Sue’s direction, turned and 
walked quietly out of the room. 

““Come, Sue,” her brother said, drawing 
very near to her, and putting an arm about 
her neck with a tenderness that, in this un- 
couth newsboy, had something exquisite. 
‘Taint no use tostay here now. Let's git 
home.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Sue was not married three days afterward; 
and yet a month later, George Pringle and 
she swore their wedding-vows. Perhaps many 
men would have passed from her sight and 
staid away with lifelong permanence, under 
just these same circumstances ; but to George 
the shock of his discovery was a wound, after 
all, measured by the depth of the nature into 
which it struck. 

And yet have we any right to say that no 
generous pity, no self-abnegating sympathy, 
no pure steadfastness of manly love, made 
him afterward come to Sue, and quietly tell 
her : 

**If you’re willin’ to have me yet, I’m willin’ 
to take you. Iain’t a feller that I s’pose any 
girl’s goin’ to break her heart for, though 
tHere has been one or two that would ‘a been 
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willin’ enough to change their names for 
mine, if I'd asked ’em.” (Alas! we find that 
even George Pringles are not without their 
small perfection-marring vanities!) ‘‘ButI 
don’t see any use o’ keepin’ stuck-up and 
puttin’ on airs, just because you had such a 
wonderful fancy for a man that’s dead and 
gone. I'll promise to do well and decent by 
you, Sue Jenkins, all my life, if you'll promise 
to do the same by me. And if you’re ready 
to forgit old scores and start fair once again, 
you’ve only got to say the word.” 
And Sue did ‘start fair” once again, nor 
can it be said that her life has been other, as 
far as human lives go, than one of tranquil, 
happy prosperity. Deep in their present 
significance, anguishful in their after results, 
as are the stormy episodes of romance toward 
which so many of us can look back over 
smoother -flowing currents of subsequent 
experience, it is yet true, that our scars some- 
times grow for us only mildly-saddening 
souvenirs of the great wounds which were 
once in their stead. To live at all is to be 
baffled, disheartened and stricken by the 
seeming cruelty of circumstance. The inex- 
plicable problem of life has never yet found 
its CEdipus. People are putting, to-day, the 


same vain questions to the tyrannous domi- | 





nance of events that we find in certain choric 
appeals of far earlier Athenian days. It 
would seem as if the same dreary cry, ‘It 
might have been,” was to go sounding on 
through all time. But, as the greatest poet 
of our own epoch has wisely said: ‘It is 
better to fight for the good, than to rail at 
the ill.” And as long as there is good to be 
fought for, even to one who shall most skep- 
tically reject what others in confidence call 
spiritual monition for being inexpressible in 
terms of positive thought—even to such a 
doubter, the thwarted aims, the fruitless 
hopes, the apparent waste of noble passion 
and healthy impulse which enter so largely 
into human existence, can not tinge it with the 
ashen colors of resultless mockery, or make it 
the empty turmoil of a meaningless struggle ! 
And Sue, consoled by the sacred pleasures 
of motherhood, occupied with the wholesome 
cares of household duty, yielding often to the 
holy promptings of helpful and humane love, 
is doubtless finding much of that sweet 
compensation for past disappointment which 
yearly blesses its recipient with a more re- 
signed tranquillity, and mouldsthe heart into 
stronger habitudes of placid thankfulness. 


Edgar Faweett. 





THE SOVEREIGNS OF EARTH. 


Who are the potentates of earth? 
Not they who boast a lordly birth, 
Nor those to rank and wealth allied, 
Who bear the pomp of ‘’scutcheoned pride 
But unte whom hath been denied 
The mastery of mind! 
All-powerless before that soul. 
Who holds men’s thoughts in strong control, 
They fall far, far behind. 


Who is the mightiest ? 


He whose head 


Hath royal honors round it spread,— 
On whom the purple and the gold 
A blaze of glory doth unfold, 
That mocks him as his limbs get old, 
When death comes creeping slow ; 
Or he whose genius fears no end, 
But will to countless years extend 
Undimmed, unstained in glow? 
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Whose sway is limited the most? 

He who doth rule from coast to coast, 

From ocean isle to desert vast, 

Where foot of man hath seldom passed, 

From pierceless woods to distant waste, 
Until the boundary’s crossed, 

That intervening, takes away 

The freedom of the monarch’s sway, 
How often won and lost !— 


How futile are the soaring dreams 
That float on Mammon’s misty beams !— 
How sand-like are the hopes they bring, 
The heart how grovelling whence they spring !— 
And thoughtless, too; for.as men cling 
To each deceitful ray, 
It is but like the rainbow’s hue 
One moment beautiful to view, 
The next all passed away! 


But Genius has a sun whose light 
Hath never yet seen mortal night; 
It rose upon a world of sin 
And, clothed with bright imagining, 
The soul that was so drear within, 
And on its mission went, 
To take from earth each slavish ban, 
and teach what best ennobles man, 
And how life should be spent! 


Are they not conquerors in name, 

These worshippers of that pure flame, 

Who from the orb resplendent take 

A thousand joyous things that break 

The spirit’s slumber till it wake 
Into a higher state ; 

Who have with winning arts entwined 

Their hallowed spells around the mind, 
And made -it good and great? 


These are earth’s potentates, who bear 
No vain or transitory gear !— 
These are the sovereigns elect 
Whose thrones are in the intellect, 
Placed there to study and reflect, 
By those alone who bow 
In homage to majestic thought, 
With priceless stores of wisdom fraught, 
And blessings on its brow ! 
VoL. L—No, 2.—8. William Jones. 





LONGFELLOW’S INFLUENCE ON THE AGE. 


Ir it be true that there are certain half- 
dreaming moods of mind in which we natu- 
rally steal away from noise and glare, and 
seek some quiet haunt where we may indulge 
our reveries and build our air-castles undis- 


turbed, it is no less true that there are times | 
when we feel it a pleasure to lay aside the | 
stern prosaic facts of life, and enter into a | 


close and intimate sympathy with those who 
have enriched our literature, and made our 
culture sweeter and brighter by the influence 
of their writings. In the realm of literature, 
asin other respects, it is perhaps true 


That all beneath the moon decays. 


But even with this constant mutability in 
view, we all know that there are some works 
which have outlived the ravages of time ; and 
we all feel that there are others, for which at 
least a measure of immortality can be safely 
predicted. Amid all the changes and varia- 
tions of language, and amid all the fluctua- 
tions of taste and opinion which have pre- 
vailed from time to time, there have been 
some names, whose lustre increases, rather 
than decreases with age. And if so in the 
past, it is a reasonable inference that it will 
be so in the future. The vital elements which 
preserve the greater productions of literature 
in. one age, will also preserve them in another. 
In a manner analagous to those underlying 
forces which operate in the visible world, by 
preventing the fecundity of nature from 
being a curse instead of a blessing, there seem 
to exist certain forces which operate in the 
realm of mind, by consigning to oblivion all 
that is superfluous and unnecessary in litera- 
ture. But for those methods of nature, 
which cause the ever varying and beautiful 
forms of vegetable life to fade gradually into 
dust, the earth would very soon groan with 
rank and excessive vegetation, and its surface 
become a tangled wilderness. And the same 
principle holds good in literature. Here, as 
in the world of nature, we witness a constant 
alternation between growth and decay, 
which is, in a general sense, mercilessly de- 
structive. By far the greater number of 
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those who indulge in the cacoethes scribendi, 
are submerged beneath waves of succeeding 
and contemporary literature, which roll over 
them and bury them so hopelessly deep, that 
even their names are forgotten, while their 
writings sleep on undisturbed in musty and 
everlasting oblivion. It is true, there are 
times when some authors, from a variety of 
causes, attain a prominence to which they 
are not strictly entitled. But however much 
this brief period of renown may be enjoyed 
while it lasts, the winnowing process of time, 
sooner or later, separates the wheat from the 
chaff, and leaves none but the really great 
names permanently inscribed on the roll of 
fame. <A second or third rate author may, 
under certain adventitious circumstances, be 
the hero of an hour. But a really great 
author lives on perpetually, by virtue of the 
divine afflatus that burns within him, giving 
immortality to his thoughts, and an eternal 
charm to his methods of expression. Or, as 
Schopenhauer expresses it: ‘‘ Authors may 
be divided into falling stars, planets, and 
fixed stars; the first have a momentary 
effect—we look up, call out, ‘See there !’ and 
in a moment they vanish forever. The second, 
the wandering stars, have a much longer 
duration. They shine, though only by virtue 
of their nearness, often more clearly than the 
fixed stars, and are confounded with them by 
the ignorant. Meanwhile, they quickly vacate 
their place. They have, besides, only bor- 
rowed light and a confined sphere of working 
on their contemporaries. They wander about 
and change their position. An orbit of a few 
years is their utmost duration. But the third 
are unchangeable—possess their own light— 
work for all time, never changing their aspect 
by any change of our point of view—for they 
have no parallax. They do not belong, as 
the others, to one system alone, but to the 
whole universe. But even on account of the 
height of their position, their light generally 
requires many years before it is visible to the 
dwellers on earth.” 

This view of Schopenhauer is perhaps some- 
what colored by his misanthropic nature, and 
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his intense desire to be one of the fixed stars 
or nothing. But however this may be, the 
general correctness of his view remains. And 
so it is, that what with the general mutability 
of literature, the scorching processes of time, 
the inevitable disappointment to which most 
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ages will award to an author with whom we 
are familiar. As I have already said, the 
essential elements of greatness are independ- 
ent of changes of time and circumstance. 
But it is one thing to feel, as we read an 
author, that we are in contact with a mind, 
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authors are doomed, and the distinguishing 
qualities of mind to which Schopenhauer 
alludes, we are naturally at a loss to predict 
what a writer’s position will be, after he has 
passed through the crucible of time. 

We may believe, and we may have ample 
ground for believing, that we can surely and 
safely forecast the exact position which future 





HIS 65TH YEAR. 


which has within itself the elements of im- 
mortality ; it is quite another thing to predict 
with accuracy whether immortality will be 
attained. For instance, we all know with 
what certainty Sir Philip Sydney’s admirers 
predicted, that his Arcadia would always 
command a most prominent position in litera- 
ture. And yet that work, with its many 
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merits and beauties of thought and language, 
is now scarcely ever read, except by some 
industrious student, who has a taste for 
literature which has lost its hold upon the 
popular mind. And the same is true of other 
authors, who have been popular during their 
lifetime, and unpopular, after years have 
rolled over their graves. To a man’s con- 
temporaries, his writings are apt to be either 
too highly praised, or too severely censured. 
The clear, calm, dispassionate judgment, 
which is the only competent critic, is almost 
invariably wanting. And thus it is, that 
authors in their lifetime, and immediately 
after their death, either receive too much 
or too little. The fine discrimination which 
time alone can give, is inevitably absent ; 
and therefore the opinion of contemporaries 
is too often misleading and defective. But 
while these conditions are applicable to any 
estimate of an author’s place in literature, 
they do not prevent us from estimating 
correctly his influence on the age in which 
he lives, or has lived. To properly under- 
stand an author's place in literature, we need 
the careful analysis and test of time. To 


properly understand the measure and quality 


of his influence, we need a proper apprecia- 
tion of his work, and a discriminating in- 
sight into the range and purpose of his 
thoughts. And as both of these are attain- 
able under a close and warm sympathy, 
there exists no reason why we cannot accu- 
rately estimate and define those influences 
which our beloved Longfellow left behind 
him, and which bid fair to exercise a power- 
ful sway in the future. 

Like all true poets, he took a strong hold 
upon the popular heart and imagination. And 
in view of this fact, it is of some consequence 
for us to understand in what direction his 
poems have directed the thoughts and feelings 
of his readers. By virtue of his position as 


a poet—and especially so as a poet univer-- 


sally read and admired—he exercised great 
sway in forming a healthy or unhealthy 
sentiment. And therefore the question is, in 
what direction do his influences tend? Are 
they healthy, or unhealthy? Are they pure, 
or impure? Are they aids leading us upward 
and onward? Or are they impediments to 
our larger and nobler growth? These are 
the questions, on which the measure of his 
merit or his demerit turns. And according 
as we are able to answer them, will we fail 
or succeed in establishing his claims to that 





greatness, worthy of immortality, which it is 
the object of this paper to claim for him. 

In point of fact, it is not a question of so 
much importance whether Evangeline and 
the Song of Hiawatha will be read with 
avidity fifty or a hundred years hence, as it 
is, whether the forces that Longfellow, as a 
poet, has set in motion, are beneficial to the 
human race. It has been said that Homer 
was the Apostle of Civilization. And in the 
statement there existsa cardinal truth, which 
it is important for us to bear in mind. This 
truth consists in the fact, that poets are, and 
always have been, most potent factors in the 
development of society. For several centu- 
ries the poems of Homer floated about orally, 
intrusted to men’s memories only. But when 
an Athenian prince gathered together his 
scattered fragments, and reduced them to 
writing, the vagrant “‘ ballad-singer ” was, as 
it were, enthroned as the King of Minstrelsy, 
and invested with the office of shaping the 
young mind of Greece to noble thoughts 
and bold deeds. To be read in Homer, soon 
became the education of agentleman. And 
a rule, recognized in the free age of Greece, 
remained a tradition in the times of her 
degradation. The idea underlying this, is 
the supreme importance of the poet, and the 
wide range of his influence. Since Homer's 
time, the same principle has been illustrated 
in the case of Shakespeare. Like Homer, 
he touched the secret springs of human 
nature, and, in the wide success of his mar- 
velous genius, he compels the whole civilized 
world to acknowledge his sovereignty. Of 
course, Homers and Shakespeares are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and come only at long in- 
tervals in the world’s history. They are so 
nearly superhuman, and the range of their 
genius is so vast, that it would not be reason- 
able to expect them to appear frequently in 
the ordinary course of human events. They 
are, perhaps, best compared to those celestial 
wanderers, of which the orbits are so immense, 
that they require vast lengths of time to per- 
form them. Like these comets to which I would 
compare them, they make their appearance 
mysteriously, and as mysteriously disappear, 
going, we know not where. The reflection 
of their glory stands forever, a monument 
of beauty, in our intellectual firmament. 
But where the matchless charm of their re- 
splendent genius came from, or when it will 
return to illumine the world again, we can- 
not tell. 
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Yet all this being true of Homer and 
Shakespeare, it is also true, that from every 
popular poet there issues a stream of influence, 
which is very powerful either for good or 
evil. Nor was there ever an instance in which 
this truth was more forcibly illustrated, than 
in the writings of Longfellow, and their hold 
upon the popular mind and heart. It was 
during my earlier days that the poetry of 
Longfellow first exercised over me its sweet, 
refining charm. And I deem it a pleasure to 
dwell, with affectionate remembrance, on the 
purifying and softening influence which he 
exercised over my young imagination. Nor 
would I, if I could, erase from my soul the 
sweetness and the beauty, which derived from 
his writings, give such a delicious recollection 
to days gone by. When I dwell, therefore, 
on the charm and the refining influence of 
Longfellow’s writings, let it be understood 
that my views are derived quite as much from 
a warm and affectionate appreciation, as from 
any intellectual discrimination. I do not 
come forward as a profound and subtilizing 
critic, prepared to subject his writings to a 
searching examination. Instead of this, I 


simply desire, in this paper, to urge, in a 


warm and affectionate manner, what appears 
to me a reasonable and well-founded claim. 
I make no pretensions to the exercise of that 
purely intellectual light, called by Bacon 
‘dry light,” or that cold analysis so ably em- 
ployed by Aristotle. But I do claim to pur- 
sue a commendable course, in calling atten- 
tion to the clear thought, the true feeling, the 
pure aspiration, the humanizing power, and 
the refining influence of Longfellow. 

It is, of course, right—nay, it is inevitable, 
that our estimates of a poet’s greatness should 
change, as time rolls on, and new modes of 
thought and new phases of feeling come to 
the surface. It frequently happens that a 
new scientific discovery, or new manifesta- 
tion of human nature, or new yearnings after 
the infinite, created by the changing circum- 
stances of the time, will completely revolu- 
tionize our criteria of judgment, and cause 
us to recast our former opinions. In estimat- 
ing a writer’s position, it is, therefore, well 
enough to keep these ever-changing conditions 
in view, and duly consider them, when sub- 
jecting his productions to the crucial test of 
a searching and exhaustive criticism. But it 
is equally well for us to remember, that above 
and beyond this constant mutability, there 
will always remain the life and soul of the 





poet, which no merely cold, analytical criti- 
cism can adequately explain. To come into 
close and living relation witha poet, we must 
do something more than study the mere ex- 
ternals of his art. Above all things, we must 
get near enough to his nature, to feel the 
living reality of his work, and, in this way, 
receive the peculiar impulse and impressiow 
which, in this way alone, he can give. Ta 
enjoy the beauty of a landscape, it is not only 
necessary to understand the nature and 
stratification of the rocks which underlie or 
rise up from the soil, or even to have a fine 
sense of the harmony and contrast of color. 
We must go beyond this, and feel that the 
scene before us is beautiful, because it re- 
sponds to and elicits a certain class of 
emotions, which delight in the contemplation 
of beauty. There seems to be an especial 
fitness between the scene before us and the 
responsive nature of our souls, and the sensa- 
tion becomes one of exquisite delight. Of 
course, there is a sense in which this view can 
be carried to such an extreme, as to produce 
what Ruskin calls the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy.” 
And this is sometimes done, when we im- 
pute to nature our own moods and feelings. 
But this isa very different thing from that 
sense of intercommunion between man and 
nature, which has inspired so much beautiful 
poetry, and which brings us into such close 
sympathy with nature, as to enable us to 
realize an endless interchange of life and joy 
in the intercommunion of all created things. 
Without this sympathetic feeling, and the 
consciousness that man and the objects by 
which he is surrounded are constantantly 
acting and reacting on each other, we can- 
not appreciate the beauties of nature fully 
and heartily. And the same sense of inter- 
communion is essential to a proper study of 
a poet and his works. 

When we have once brought ourselves 
into a sympathy, close enough to feel the 
poet as we read him, and thus succeed in 
catching those finer qualities, which do not 
appear on the surface, we are no longer sur- 
rounded by thoughts and imaginations having 
an unreal and ghostlike existence. We feel 
ourselves in company with a man like our- 
selves, who, having caught the finer harmo- 
nies of life, speaks to us tenderly and affection- 
ately. A sense of real human sympathy and fel- 
lowship rises within us, and we are conscious 
of his strength and virtue communicating 
itself to us. In some of the greater poets, we 
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find it impossible to come as near to them as 
we could desire. But these instances are 
exceptional. In the case of Shakespeare 
especially, just when we think we have laid 
hold of him, he eludes us, and we have to 
content ourselves with studying him at a 
distance. The same is also true of Goethe, 
only in a less degree. The great ideal artists, 
Milton and Dante, betray themselves in spite of 
the sublimity of their subjects and the 
haughtiness of their reserve. But Shake- 
speare and Goethe, being more consummate 
artists, and of an elusive nature, lurk almost 
impregnably behind their works. We admire 
their splendid abilities, and we almost wor- 
ship the mighty sweep of their many-sided 
culture. But their gift of taciturnity per- 
petually veils their personality from us. 
Surely this taciturnity is not a quality of 
Longfellow. As we read his writings, we 
cannot help feeling that the man and the 
poet are indissolubly blended. The poet was 
the man, and the man the poet. In his case 
at least, we are able to come near enough 
to him, to perceive the warm pulsations of 
his life, and the fine fragrance of his spirit. 
His is no individuality far removed from 
the hopes and fears of his fellowmen. But 
like the sweet, serene interpreter of our joys 
and sorrows that he was, he is always near 
to us, and always seems bound to us by his 
warmth of affectionate tenderness and pure 
aspiration. 

It has been said, and said truly, that ‘‘ Long- 
fellow’s genius was not a great creative force. 
It burst into no tempests of mighty passion. 
It did not wrestle with the haughtily veiled 
problems of fate and free will absolute. It 
had no dramatic movement and variety, no 
eccentricity and grotesqueness and unex- 
pectedness. It was not Lear, nor Faust, nor 
Manfred, nor Romeo.” But while it was not 
in point of grandeur and variety equal to any 
of these, it certainly was their superior in 
dealing with those phases of feeling, which 
lie nearest to our everyday life. The infinite 
tenderness and pathos, and the exquisite 
beauty of daily life and domestic affeetion, 
these are the significance of that verse of 
which the beautiful and simple melody renders 
Longfellow the poet of the home-feeling and 
its sacred associations, In the graceful sim- 
plicity of his verse, the everyday experiences 
of life are invested with a deep meaning and 
a tender pathos, which are as elevating and 
refining as they are beautiful. If he did not 








possess the warm, vivid imagination, and 
strong intellectual grasp of some of the 
greater poets, he did possess a freshness of 
feeling, accompanied by sweetness of expres- 
sion, which deservedly made him the most 
popular of modern poets. If he was not 
strictly speaking a great poet, he certainly 
was a singer whose music touches the finest 
chords and most delicate harmonies of our 
being. As surely as Milton is the lord of the 
organ, with all its mighty utterances and 
solemn modulations, and Shakespeare the 
great explorer of the abysmal deeps of life 
and personality, so surely is Longfellow the 
interpreter of those pure and tender emotions, 
which illumine and purify our lives. As he 
expresses it in his own beautiful words ; 

And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 

The world ; and in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a bright image of the light and beauty 

That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
When the sun sets. 


In almost every line that he wrote this 
beautiful ideal of poetry seems to have 
brooded over his dreams. 


Her breath, 
It is so like the gentle air of spring, 
As from the morning’s dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 


Surely as we read these delightful lines, 
and linger lovingly over their grateful music, 
we cannot avoid feeling a nearness to the 
pure, gentle nature that produced them. 
There is something in them which appeals so 
touchingly to the finer qualities of our emo- 
tional nature, that we ultimately merge our 
admiration of the poet into love for the man. 
Indeed, the influences produced by Long- 
fellow’s writings are so essentially purifying 


| and softening, that we are irresistibly carried 
| forward by the persuasiveness of their move- 


ment. Other poets there have been, who 
have exerted a mvre marked influence on the 
world. But it is very doubtful, if there ever 
was one who more steadily pursued a high 
ideal, or more faithfully kept the fountain of 
his song pure and undefiled. ‘‘ Child of New 
England, and trained by her best influences ; 
of a temperament singularly sweet and 
serene, and with the sturdy rectitude of his 
race; refined and softened by wide contact 
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with other lands, and many men; born in 
prosperity, accomplished in all literatures, 
and himself a literary artist of consummate 
elegance, he was the fine flower of the Puritan 
stock, under its changed modern conditions.” 
Out of strength had come forth sweetness. 
And as we study the numerous gems of 
thought which he has left us,—made more 
beautiful by the purity of his life,—we feel- 
ingly recall the words of Father Felician, 
Evangeline’s pastor : 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, 

and taught you, 


Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one 
another |! 


The last line of his exquisite verse has been 
written, but his influence remains, And as 
time rolls on, and we look back at his accom- 
plishments, there exists no reason why in- 
creasing distance should not teach us to value 
more and more a singularly sensitive and 
receptive nature, purified by sorrow, and ex- 
alted by pure and lofty affection. Preserving 
the even tenor of his life, undisturbed by 
minor influences, his whole literary career 
was one complete, harmonious adjustment of 
beauty and truth. It is as though the melody 
of his nature found its natural and spontane- 
ous expression in his verse. And thus the 
poet expressed the man, and the man ex- 
plained the poet. There is no touch of feel- 
ing, no charm of expression, no graceful 
allusion, which does not carry with it the 
conviction, that the man who wrote it ex- 
pressed himself naturally, easily, spontane- 
ously. The well rounded completeness of his 
life, the beautiful purity of his thoughts, the 
gentle unobtrusiveness of his manners, and 
the rich sympathetic music of his verse, are 
all so perfectly blended into a harmonious 
whole, that we cannot, without detriment, 
subject him toa cold analysis, for the purpose 
of determining his place in literature. 

In the case of Carlyle and Emerson, or even 
George Eliot, the searching analytical method 
is eminently proper. Indeed, it is the only 
way in which they can be properly under- 
stood, and correctly estimated. The quality 
of their work is of an intellectual character, 
and relates only incidentally to the sphere of 
our emotions. But with Longfellow it is 
different. In his case, we cannot determine 
the value of his work or the measure of his 


influence by a purely intellectual process. To | 
understand him properly, we need that | 


measure of sympathy and reciprocity of feel- 





ing, which enables us to follow his strains as 
they penetrate and soften the consciousness 
of the age. Not like Lucretius or Pope, express- 
ing other men’s thoughts in ingenious and 
epigrammatic verse ; not like Homer, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe, standing apart in imper- 
sonal distance from their wonderful creations; 
not like Shelley, full of beauty, but philo- 
sophically unsteady ;—Longfellow is, under 
all conditions, the singer of the domestic 
affections, and the interpreter of those tender, 
gentle ministrations of love and sympathy, 
which make life noble and beautiful. In 
other words. the characteristic, which per- 
haps more than any other, laid the founda- 
tions of Longfellow’s greatness, was the 
penetrating power of that poetical insight, 
which enabled him to see that the familiar 
scenes of human life were inexhaustible 
mines of poetic thought and feeling. Herein 
lies the sccret of his strength. And from 
this, as its source, comes that stream of senti- 
ment, which gives such nobility of purpose to 
his life, and such a delicious fragrance to his 
poetry. In his company we breathe an 
atmosphere not unlike the balmy breath of 
spring, when the fields are filled with flowers, 
and all nature seems to feel a serenely con- 
scious pleasure in the awakening of her new 
life. Some of his later writings are tinged 
with the sadness of autumnal glory. But it 
can hardly be denied that, taking his writings 
as a whole, their influence is that of mild, 
ethereal spring, supplying the air with per- 
fume, and casting over the earth a mantle of 
delicate beauty. 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


Longfellow did not, like Wordsworth, stand 
apart from the world as a teacher, endeavor- 
ing to educate humanity up to his exalied 
moments of rapture. But he did, like Words- 
worth, leave behind him an influence, which 
strengthens the nobler forces of human life. 
In both instances, the moral judgment and 
purpose of the man were joined to tHe poet’s 
instinct and art. The poetry of Wordsworth 
grew out of that deep stirring of men’s minds, 
with which the last century closed, and 
which, in its influence on literature, endeav- 
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ored to lift English poetry out of the artificial 
channel in which it had run from the days 
of Milton. The poetry of Longfellow was the 
product of the new world, ripening under the 
influences of a culture, which connected the 
freshness of the new fleld with the rich culti- 
vation of the past. 
of their art, their object is the same. To 
purity of feeling, truthfulness of expression, 


constancy of purpose, beauty of thought, and | 


delicacy of sentiment, they are never untrue. 
With their eager instincts of joy, their lofty 
aspiration, and the beauty-breathing quality 
of their lives, itis only the pure-hearted that 
they deem worthy of their poetry. 

It is the especial charm of Longfellow’s 
poetry, that it soothes and humanizes while 
it refines. It is pervaded by a noble philoso- 


phy, which never loses sight of the moral | 


motive power. But it is a philosophy brought 
home to every heart, by the simplicity and 
purity of his verse. To call out and strengthen 
in young minds ciear perceptions of duty, 
and to implant in growing natures those pure 
aspirations and holy affections which keep 
the young imagination pure, is the very acme 
of sound philosophy. And this Longfellow 
has done faithfully and well. <A peaceful 
serenity pervades and controls his thoughts, 
and as we follow him in the flights of his 
imagination, we realize more and more dis- 
tinctly that we are in the presence of one 


Whose soul the holy forms 
Of young imagination hath kept pure. 


The virtue-making power which underlies 
his poetry, is all the more effective, because 
it appeals to us through the limpid stream of 
his sweet persuasiveness and tender pathos. 
His verse appeals directly to our emotional 
nature. But in doing so, it never loses sight 
of the fact, that man’s moral and spiritual 
nature is the most important thing in the 
wide world. In the warmth and sunshine of 
his verse, the ordinary lifeless diagrams of 
virtue are transformed into a living flame, 
alive with emotion, and filling us with gen- 
uine feelings of inspiration and aspiration. 
The beauty which Longfellow worshiped is 
universal in its character. But it is an ema- 
nation from sources deeper than itself. It 
came, of course, primarily from his con- 
templation of the beauties of nature. But 
so fine is its quality, and so pure its aspira- 
tion, that we seem carried by it upward 


But in all the essentials | 


| calm at nature’s heart. 
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and onward to those higher realms, where we 


Feel, through all this fleshly dress, 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


As we read his verse, and catch the breath 
and perfume of his beautiful soul, as it pours 
forth its song in the clear, unclouded light of 
its ideal Heaven, there appears to be a deep 
The mountains and 
the vallies express a sense of peaceful repose, 
the flowers breathe sweetly in their silence, 
the day fades peacefully into evening, and 


| everywhere life seems to reflect the image of 


a Heaven which broods over it in love, purity, 
and tenderness. 

The more fully we enter into the spirit of 
his poetry, the more evident it becomes that 
his ideal of life was a clear, placid, gently- 
flowing stream, reflecting the beauty of the 
divine light, and moving onward to eternity. 
Or, to put the matter differently, Longfellow, 
by his true poetic insight, realized that the 
life of man approaches nearest to perfection, 
when it resembles a well-arranged piece of mu- 
sic, harmonious in its adjustment, melodious 
in its movement, and expressive of the higher 
forms of beauty. He does not, in any of his 
poems, attempt an analysis of that inner life, 
which is made up of such an infinite variety 
of complex thoughts and feelings. But he 
does cause us to feel, as we read his lines, 
that the whele of human life forms one vast, 
emotional fabric, with its base resting on the 
earth, and its apex reaching up to Heaven. 
He captivates us by the charm of his sim- 
plicity and the genuine freshness of his feel- 
ings. And as we follow the easy flow and 
rhythm of his tuneful verse, a sense of pleas- 
ure steals over us, which refreshes, softens 
and consoles amid the trials and vexations of 
life. 

While other writers of renown have busied 
themselves with the strong and disturbing 
forces, which pertain to the higher regions of 
thought, Longfellow has always kept steadily 
in view those emotional forces, which sweep 
over the human soul in its better moments, 
and which so agreeably express themselves 
in his graceful lines. He does not possess 
Browning’s powers of analysis, in dealing 
with the emotions, But he has, what is 
much more direct in its influence on ordinary 
readers, and much more productive of im- 
portant consequences to the world generally. 
By this, I mean his unequaled power of gain- 
ing the affection of his readers, and then 
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leading them on by a delicate persuasiveness, | 
which is much more powerful than philo- | 
sophical analysis, whether expressed in prose 
or poetry. 

It is sometimes foolishly said that he is the 
poet of young ladies’ seminaries. But those 
who thus attempt to disparage his ability, 
are either wilfully or ignorantly blind to 
the very high order of those qualities of 
purity and simplicity which render such a 
criticism possible. There is a very great 
difference between the order of his talent and 
the talent of such poets as Tennyson and 
Browning. But he is, for this reason, no less 
a genuine poet than they are. They are 
wider in their range of thought, and stronger 
in the penetrative power of their poetic 
insight than he is. But they do not touch, 
as successfully as he does, the softer and 
gentler movement of the emotions, as they 
stand related to our everyday life. Preemi- 


nently great, as Tennyson and Browning are 
in their respective domains, Longfellow is 
equally great in his sphere, as the poet of the 
domestic affections, and the inspirer of noble 
thoughts and pure desires. Their range is 
wider than his, and their poetry is of a higher 


order. But in the tenderness of his accents, 
the purity of his sentiment, and the simplicity 
of his style, he more than compensates for any 
deficiency in the strength and exuberance of 
his imagination. His verse, though limited 
in range, is essentially the fresh breathing of 
an unsullied soul, as it drinks in the beauties 
of nature, and broods tenderly and affection- 
ately over the familiar scenes and experiences 
of life. The deep undertone of sadness which 
pervades all human lives, the ever-changing 
panorama which so strangely commingles sun- 
shine and shadow, hope and disappointment, 
joy and sorrow, affluence and poverty, peace 
and conflict, were to him, not the effects of 
Demiurge, but the hieroglyphs of an unseen 
power, whose aim is the elevation and puri- 
fication of the human race. Hear his own 
strengthening words on this subject : 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 





Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Trust no Future howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


If ever there was an incentive to noble 
conduct, brave perseverence, and heroic en- 
durance, it surely is to be found in these 
lines. There is a ring of manliness in them, 
accompanied by sublime faith and aspiration, 
which are of infinitely more value than the 
melancholy refrain and pessimistic spirit of 
some modern writers. 

Without being an optimist in the extreme 
sense, which prevents us from realizing the 
tremendous power of evil, Longfellow be- 
lieved, with all his heart and soul, in the all- 
embracing sympathy of the Divine Love. 
And as he saw his fellow men struggling, 
failing, succeeding, sighing and smiling alter- 
nately, he never missed an opportunity to 
help the weary and aid the weak. He was 
not content tosoar aloft into the higher 
realms of philosophy, and from this eminence 
to look down indifferently on the ordinary 
cares and trials of life. It was not enough 
for him to stand in the cool Alpine air of 
philosophical speculation, while the great 
mass of human beings lay under a cloud of 
sorrow and suffering in the vallies below. 
There can be little doubt, but that through 
his large and liberal culture, he could have 
ascended the Alpine heights of philosophy, 
and thus have separated himself largely from 
the feelings common to men and women. 
He could even have done this, and have still 
produced some very beautiful and perhaps 
sublime poetry. But because he was essen- 
tially a poet of the affections and feelings, 
rather than a poet drawing his inspiration 
from the loftier sources of the imaginative 
power, he could not be a Milton and a Long- 
fellow at the same time. 

And therefore it is that while we admit, 
that the age owes to others its intellectual 
activity and breadth of thought, it is largely 
indebted to him for the softening and refining 
influences of his poetry. With an unerring 
instinct he realized that the moral is the 
essential aspect of life, and that in the higher 
realm of the emotions poetry has its true 
home. 
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This truth seems to have become a part of 
his very nature, and it consequently enters 
more or less into every line of his verse. The 
feeling for the beauty by which the visible 
world is garmented, ranges through many 
gradations, from a mere animal pleasure, up 
to what may be called spiritual rapture. To 


Madonna, as she reveals in her expression the 
depth of maternal love, looking through a 
soul of angelic sweetness and purity. He 
never wrote a line, in which we cannot, to 
some extent, discover the influence of the 
diviner side of beauty. His poetry is beautiful, 
not because it possesses the rich coloring of 
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some minds the beauty of the Venus Anady- 
omene is much more attractive than the 
beauty of the Madonna. But Longfellow 
never could have been one to prefer the 
sensuous beauty of Venus, as she comes naked 
from the sea, to take possession of the world, 
to the lovely, melting tenderness of the| 
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Keats, or the exquisitely lyrical genius of 
Shelley, but because it is at all times full of a 
music which, 


Responds—as if with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings. 


It may be true that his poetry has not the 
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power to elicit, in their fullest compass, the 
whole mysterious assemblage of thoughts 
and feelings, which the heart has within it. 
Such poetry has been produced only by the 
greatest poets, when at the height of their 
inspiration. But this does not prevent us 
from conceding to our beloved poet, the posi- 
tion to which he is justly entitled, as the 
revealer of those powers of truth and beauty, 
which illumine our lives, and which are also 
as sweet strains of music lingering lovingly 
in our ears, and cheering us in our daily 
struggles and temptations. 

If it be true that the objects which we love, 
hope for, and admire, are powerful influences 
in the formation of character, then is it neces- 
sarily true that the writings of a popular poet 
are of great value as formative and controll- 
ing forces. 

Indeed, the truth of this is easily estab- 
lished, by referring to the very marked influ- 
ence which has been exercised by poets in all 
ages of the world. As I have already shown, 
Homer and Shakespeare form illustrious ex- 
amples in this direction. And thesame prin- 
ciple applies, only in a less marked degree, in 
the case of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Virgil, 


among ancient poets, and Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Byron, among poets of more recent date. 
To each one of these was granted some par- 
ticular domain, of which he was the supreme 


master. In modern, as in ancient poets, each 
one seems to excel in new elements of thought 
and feeling peculiarly hisown. Our modern 
poets, being so largely the inheritors of the 


past, it is almost impossible for them to be | 
But notwithstanding this, they | 


original. 
exert an influence as contributors to that 
atmosphere of emotion in which we live, 
move, and have our being. 

We all know that in the movement of 
man’s life, it is the emotional and moral 
atmosphere which he breathes, that princi- 
pally determines the quality of his life. A 
man may have all the learning which the 
world affords ; he may be a Plato, an Aris- 
totle, and a Bacon, all in one, and yet, if the 
fountain of his emotions be impure, he is a 
long way from being a perfect man. And 
for this reason the influence of the poet is 
greater than the influence of the philosopher. 
The philosopher simply touches us through 
the cold, clear light of reason. He convinces, 
but he does not vitalize. The poet touches 
us through the warm atmosphere of feeling ; 
and as a consequence, he elicits a whole- 








heartedness which the philosopher cannot 
produce. 

The separation in taste and sympathy be- 
tween the philosophical mind and the mass of 
the people to whom philosophy is addressed, 
must always remain in striking contrast tu 
the quick and ready response which the pro- 
ductions of popular poets secure, almost with 
their first appearance. To the great majority 
philosophy must always remain a cold ab- 
straction. Whereas poetry, like its twin 
sister, music, gives adequate expression to the 
whole wealth of thought and feeling. Of 
course, the causes which ultimately determine 
what our atmosphere of emotion shall be, 
are too hidden, too manifold, and too com- 
plex to be grasped by poetry. Properly 
speaking the analysis of these elusive and 
impalpable conditions comes within the limits 
of philosophy, rather than of poetry. But 
however this may be, it is certain, that among 
the human agents which produce the con- 
sequences leading up to the quality of our 
atmosphere of thought and feeling, none are 
more powerful than the productions of great 
and popular poets. I say great and popular, 
because a poet may be great without being 
popular, or popular without being great. 
But when, as in the case of Longfellow, his 
popularity is well-deserved, then are the con- 
sequences far-reaching and important. If we 
cannot claim for him a position as great as 
that of Homer, Aéschylus, Virgil, Dante or 
Shakespeare, we certainly can claim for him 
a wide range of influence, which is likely to 
increase rather than decrease. His voice is 
not that of the rushing cataract, carrying 
everything before it, or the mighty forces of 
nature impressing us with a sense of grand- 
eur, sublimity and awe. But witha delicacy 
and simplicity peculiarly his own, he purifies 
our emotions, elevates our ideal of life, and 
increases the charm of domestic happiness. 
Other poets have been more successful in 
creating a stream of vivid impressions and 
startling images, by which the mind is kept 
in a state of feverish excitement and expect- 
ancy. But in the calm melody of his verse, 
and the gratifying fragrance of his aspira- 
tions, he stands deservedly at the head of all 
our poets. His was not a nature to startle or 
revolutionize the world. Yet tenderly, de- 
liciously, he soothes us by his harmonies, and 
helps us forward in the attainment of a noble 
manhood and a virtuous womanhood. 

There is that in his poetry which appeals 
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most powerfully to the better elements of 
our natures. And as his strains travel on 
through the ages, it is reasonable to predict, 
that their beauty and purity will always find 
an echo in human hearts, attuned to love, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice and devotion. We 


keep him affectionately in memory, and as 
we return again and again to drink refresh- 
ing thoughts from the fountain of his song, 





it seems as if poetry in his hands became 
transformed into a beautiful spirit, smiling 
sweetly and peacefully amid the turmoil and 
excitement of modern life. 


Serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon 
her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 
of exquisite music, 
Henry C. Pedder. 





THE WAYFARER. 


I. 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by a well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell the tired boy of a bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they hoped to dwell. 


i. 
A gracious Being with a visage glad 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 
Then pitying, spake, ‘‘Give me the little lad; 
With strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
In future years I'll bring him here again.” 


Iil. 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 

‘* Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share !” 
No! rather bursting into grateful song, 
She went away rejoicing, and made strong, 

To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


IV. 


We will do likewise. Death has made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 
No outward sigh or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 


¥. 


Let us not speak of loss! O, selfish sorrow! 
Nor taint with that ungenerous word our breath! 
But rather seek some argument to borrow, 
Why we, in patience, should await the morrow, 
That surely must succeed the night of death. 





A PEEP 


‘* WHAT nasty weather!” I remarked toa | held our pilot. 


friend, with whom I was going up Broadway 
one bitter day in January of last year. 
northeast wind seemed to penetrate to the 
marrow of my bones, and the people whom 
we passed looked pinched and woe-begone. 


sponse. 


climate, and take refuge in some suburb.” I 
rejoined. 

‘*In what suburb can we find a more decent 
temperature?” 

‘*In Havana.” 

** What Havana?” 

‘*Havana in Cuba,” 

** Do you call that a suburb of New York?” 

‘* Well, it’s nothing else. It is right at our 
doors—only four days distant, and that’s 
nearer than Albany was to New York a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

‘You're right. I’m willing.” 

And so it was agreed. We stood not on 
the order of our going, but went at once—that 
is to say, three days thereafter. We left New 
York on a Thursday, on a most comfortable 
steamer. During the first forty-eight hours 
the sea was very unquiet, and we were tossed 
about a good deal. But by Sunday morning 
we were in smooth water, and overcoats were 
a burden. We made the Moro light in the 
course of Monday night, and “lay off and 
on” until day-break, no vessel being allowed 
to enter the port between sunset and sunrise. 
What awful consequences would follow an 
attempt to pass the Moro Castle in the dark- 
ness, I do not precisely know. That the sen- 
tinel at the fort would fire there is no doubt, 
and if he killed any one on the disobedient 
vessel, he would, beyond question, not only 
be exonerated, but praised. Our boat, how- 
ever, being one of a regular line, was sure to 
obey every tittle of the law. And so we lay 
outside, with just enough steam up to keep 
the paddles plashing lazily through the placid 
water. At sunrise—when the air was already 
dry and warm—we approached the ramparts, 
and a little boat came forth to meet us. It 
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| terest in having them employed. 
‘Let us get away from this inhospitable 





AT HAVANA. 


There is about as much need 


| of a pilot at Havana as there is of a fifth 
The |} 


wheel for a coach. The course is as straight 
as a ramrod, and the greenest sailor could 
take a vessel in safely. But a corps of pilots 


| has been established by the Spanish govern- 
‘* Nasty, indeed !” was my companion’s re- | 


ment, and the Captain of the Port has an in- 
And the 
Captain has it in his power to make himself 
very disagreeable to the master of a vessel 
who should refuse to take a pilot. 

The particular pilot who boarded our 
steamer might easily have passed for an 
hidalgo of lofty lineage. His clean-shaved 
face showed that he felt the full importance of 
his position, and he stepped on deck with a 
lordly air, as though he owned the vessel, 
cargo, passengers and all. He walked to the 
stern at a dignified pace, and stood near it 
with true Castilian gravity. He did not con- 
descend to touch the wheel, but directed the 
steersman with a peremptory motion of the 
hand, occasionally uttering a sonorous word. 
The only thing which detracted from his dig- 
nity was his hat, which was what we call a 
Panama, but which bears in Cuba the comical 
name of a jipijapa. His jipi had a low 
crown, and a narrow brim, very much curled. 
The effect was to give the wearer the appear- 
ance of having put on a little boy’s hat by 
mistake. 

But the services of this grand seigneur of a 
pilot were not required long. We were soon 
moored in the harbor, and, after certain for- 
malities, were allowed to go ashore. Having 
been at Havana before, I could have told 
where I was with my eyes shut. The Cuban 
capital can be instantly recognized by its 
smell. This smell is not so very offensive, 
though certainly not particularly agreeable. 
But it differs from all other smells. Some 
people, with analytic noses, declare that the 
Havanese odor is composed of one-half cigar 
smoke, one-quarter garlic, and one-quarter 
offal. Such analysis is far from improbable. 
For nine-tenths of the Habaneros eat garlic 
three times a day, and everybody in Havana 
smokes incessantly, save when they are 
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CHAPEL OF COLUMBUS’ FIRST MASS. 


asleep, while not a few go to bed with a cigar 
in their mouths and put in another before 
they rise. Of the remaining ingredient, the 
offal, there is plenty in the streets of the old 
town. 

On arriving at the hotel—if so it can be 
called—there were some things which rather 
surprised my companion. He found in his 
bedroom a cot, with a simple sacking bottom 
to sleep on, covered with a linen sheet, and a 
pillow stuffed with hard cotton. There being 
no bell in the room, he talked of going down- 
stairs to order a mattrass, until I assured him 
that it was unnecessary. He would not be 
able to get one, and the bed he saw was the 
best for the climate. After a trial of a night 
or two he found repose on the cot very com- 
fortable. And he also became reconciled to 
the poverty-stricken furniture of the chamber, 
which consisted of one cane-seat chair, a 
rocking-chair and a wash-stand. The floor 
was uncarpeted, and a carpet would have 
been a nuisance. It would soon have been 
alive with insects, and walked off of itself. 
For insects are one of the drawbacks of 
Havana life. The quickness with which 
they appear is astonishing. Leave a piece of 
cake ona table for three minutes and it will 
be swarming with ants. And the impudence 


of the creatures! Cockroaches of enormous | 





size, trot jauntily through your bedroom, and 
scorpions wander, at their own sweet will, 
up-stairs and down-stairs and in the lady's 
chamber. There is a spider whose hideous 
body is two inches in diameter, and there are 
ants so large that they kill chickens by biting 
them in the throat. 

It was in 1868 that I had been at Havana 
before, and I found great changes had taken 
place in the interval. The old walls have 
almost disappeared, and beyond them has 
been built a large city, with handsome, wide 
streets and squares, and costly residences. In 
the old town there is, in fact, but one street, 
the Calle del Rey. What to call the other 
passages, which are dignified by the name of 
street, I do not precisely know. They are 
fissures cut out between stone walls, or alleys, 
or lanes, or what you will. Narrow and 
unpaved, they have sometimes an apology 
for a sidewalk, upon which two men cannot, 
by any possibility, stand abreast. And yet 
the stranger in Havana has two reasons for 
praising the narrowness of these passages. 
The first reason is that he is shielded from the 
sun. The other reason is the same as that 
which made Mark Twain rejoice that the 
streets of Civita Vecchia were so narrow. If 
they were wider, they might hold more 
smell. 
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The larger portion of the nabobs, who, 
when I was first in Havana, occupied the 
houses that flank these contracted alleys, 
have migrated to the more fashionable quar- 
ters outside of the walls, and their dwellings 
have been converted into shops. But a few 
wealthy families prefer to remain in the 
mansions where they have dwelt so long, 
continuing the customs which they and those 
who lived before them have used for several 
generations. Some of those customs appear 
rather odd to one accustomed to the more 
secluded life of northern latitudes. These 
dwellings, be it observed, stand fiush with 
the street, and two, three or four huge win- 


OO IMUMisves 





It isnot good manners in Havana to show 
any surprise at what you thus see from the 
street. You may look at the young lady, if 
you like, respectfully but admiringly, and 
she will think it a piece of common civility 
only. If you choose to raise your hat to her, 
she will be pleased, and thank you for the 
compliment. 

And it may be remarked, that secluded as 
are the lives of most Havana ladies, they 
manifest no foolish shyness when they go 
abroad. If you proffer them a courtesy, they 
take the proffer kindy, and make due ac- 
knowledgment. They do not look upon you 
as a suspicious character, nor demand as a 


DE SOTO’S FORT AND THE INTENDENCIA. 


dows open to the ground from the drawing- 
room. There are no glass sashes, and each 
window is filled with a heavy, bowed iron 
grating. As you pass along close to this 
grating, you seem to stand in the room of 
the house you are passing, and its inmates 
take no more note of you than if you were 
made of stone. The family quarrels go on, 
and cease not, even if you stop to listen to 
the shrill-voiced scolding of some termagant 
wife. The dark-eyed daughter of the house 
reclines at full length on the cane bottomed 
sofa, or sits in one of the rocking-chairs, with 
feet uncovered by either shoe or stocking. 





right the seat you have paid for and secured. 
If you insist on yielding the seat, the grate- 
ful glance and graceful murmur of thanks 
more than repay you for any inconvenience 
your politeness may put you to. When this 
grateful glance is given, as it frequently is, 
by a pair of dark, deep eyes, it does immense 
execution on susceptible hearts, unless, as is 
often the case, the owner of the eyes is 
either too fat or too lean. To one of these 
extremes the majority of the ladies of Havana 
incline. Here and there are to be seen regu- 
lar, and even exquisite features. But too 
much flesh or its opposite generally mars their 
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faces and figures. Their gait, too, is bad, 
both because they wear shoes which are too 
short and walk too little. As for their taste 
in dress, itis hideous. The clothes are cut 
well enough, and after the latest fashion, but 
the combination of colors is enough to give 
the nightmare to a beholder with a sensitive 
eye for color. In one thing, however, they 
excel—the use of the fan. It has a language 
of its own in the hand of a Cubana, and is 
managed with a grace and elegance, that 
can be approached by the ladies of Old Spain 
alone. 

But there is a good deal to be seen, besides 
the interiors of dwellings, in Havana within 
the walls, Every shop has a name of its own, 
and amusing are many of the names. Here 
is a shop called Palo Gordo (Fat Stick), while 
the one across the way is Delicias de las 
Damas (Ladies’ Delight). Yonder is Rico 
Diablo (Rich Devil), and not far distant Pobre 
Diablo (Poor Devil). In this ancient part of 
the town, too, are to be found its antiquities. 
One of these is the Chapel of Columbus’ First 
Mass. A very small, Grecian building, it 
stands at the bottom of a court-yard about 
one hundred feet in depth, the entrance to 


which is through a lofty gateway surmounted 
by the royal arms of Spain. Tradition says, 
that the Chapel—which is opened to the 
public but once a year, and then with great 
solemnity—is built upon the spot where 
Columbus first heard mass on the Island. 
But tradition in this case, asin very many 


other cases, is altogether at fault. It is 
certain that Columbus never set foot upon 
this part of the coast of Cuba, and he died 
thirteen years before Havana was founded. 
His bones, as all the world knows, rest in the 
chancel of the Cathedral of Havana, and a 
tablet on the wall of the chancel records the 
fact. But the tablet is a shabby one, and the 
image of Columbus carved on it in alto 
relievo has its nose broken. 

Not far from the Chapel of the First Mass 
is De Soto’s Fort, declared to have been built 
by the discoverer of the Mississippi, to protect 
the few inhabitants against the buccaneers, 
who used to lay in wait for the Spanish 
vessels when they stopped at Cuba, on their 
homeward voyages from Mexico. The fort is 
a small, antiquated structure. Its stones, 
once yellow, have grown green and gray 
with age. and are surmounted by a story, 
itself of no recent date. roofed in to be use 
barracks. It isapproacied through a Moo 
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| gateway, opposite the middle of the plaza, 
which the Fort fronts. 

The latter is partly hidden by the Jnten- 
dencia, or Treasury, a large building of two 
stories, with a dark, heavy stone arcade in 
front, and having upon one corner a square, 
balustraded, tower-like addition. Before the 
Fort and Intendencia is a statue of one of the 
Ferdinands, a king, who, if the sculptor has 
done him justice, had a big nose and but little 
brains. 

Upon another side of the plaza, fronts the 
Palace of the Captain-General, although a 
luxurious Baltimorean or Californian would 
laugh at the idea of calling it a “‘ palace.” It 
has the plainest possible exterior, and the 
ground floor is occupied by shops and offices 
of various kinds. The Captain-General, how- 
ever, has a villa-like residence, called ‘* Los 
Molinos,” in the new portion of the city, and 
there his family usually resides. 

In the old part of Havana I missed the 
volantes, which, for some reason, have almost 
entirely disappeared. The few which are 
seen are used mostly at funerals. Why such 
a grotesque conveyance should be used on 
such a solemn occasion, I do not know. I 
remember, when I was at Havana before, 
they used to go dashing about the narrow 
lanes, and turning corners at such a pace 
that you ran no little risk of being knocked 
down. It is not particularly agreeable to- 
have such an accident happen to you, but the 
audacious vehicles, by their rapid movement, 
gave to the old streets a life and animation 
which are lacking at present. For the sake 
of old associations, I took a drive one after- 
noon last year in a volante. When I came to 
pay, it was necessary for the darkey driver to 
make change, and he took the coin which he 
handed me from his ear, which seemed to be 
his only purse. 

Though the disappearance of the volantes 
has taken away one of the peculiar features 
of Havana, in parts of the older portion of 
the town you still find the Spain of Don 
Quixote. The Spanish cities which Cervantes 
mentioned yet have their counterparts in 
; secluded nooks and corners of this ancient 
| capital—nooks and corners on which Paris and 

modern European civilization have made 
little or no impression. 

You must leave the old town and go outside 
of the walls, to see what most residents in 
and visitors to Havana consider its crowning 
‘glory. This is the Paseo, named after Isabella 
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the Second. It crosses the city in a straight 
line from the bay to the ocean, between three 
and four hundred feet wide, and about a mile 
long. Five or six rows of trees run through 
its entire length, and between them are 
carriage ways. In different parts it has 
different names, as the Prado, the Parque 
and so on. In the Parque stands a statue 


of Isabella Segunda, the uncrowned queen, 





them pass slowly up and down each of the 
long avenues, which are sometimes so full 
that the checking of one horse stops the whole 
line. The gentlemen walk at the sides or 
crowd together at the ends of the avenues, 
and scrutinize the ladies, as they pass, with- 
out reserve. This scrutiny the ladies seem to 
like, and receive graciously any expression of 
admiration. No one lingers after sunset, for 


PASEO: ISABELLA II. AND THE TACON THEAT TE 


who now resides at Paris. The statue has 
shared the ups and downs of the original. 
During the short-lived republic, the queen’s 
counterfeit presentment was removed from 
its pedestal and hidden away. When her son, 
Alfonso, became king, the marble image was 
dragged from its hiding-place, and hoisted to 
its former position. 

The old Paseo de Isabella Segunda has a 
rival in the newer Paseo Tacon, farther away 
from the walls. The latter Paseo glories in 
five or six rowsof magnificent palms, smooth, 
broad roads, statues, fountains and gardens, 
but has not been able to displace the Paseo 
Isabella in the affections of the Havanese. 
To the latter still goes all the good society of 
the Cuban capital on Sundays and saints’ 
days, when the ladies drive up and down it 
for an hour and a half before sundown. 
They invariably appear without bonnets, and 
in full dress, The vehicles which convey 





in the latitude of Havana there is ng twilight. 
Darkness comes the moment the orb of day 
descends below the horizon. And unless 
there be a moon, the sudden change is some- 
times startling. 

From almost every part of the Paseo 
Isabella you see the Tacon Theatre, over- 
topping the adjoining buildings. Large, airy 
and convenient, the theatre is quite plain and 
bare of decoration. Its plainness and bare- 
ness strike you with especial force, if you go 
to it from the new Casino Club, directly 
opposite. This club-house is very spacious, 
and so gorgeous with gilding, that it seems 
almost, like Nero’s house, to be built of solid 
gold. To its vicinity has moved the larger 
portion of the wealthy Havanese, and all the 
fashionable gayety revolves round it as a 
centre. 

Tacon, whose name is borne by a theatre, 
a Paseo and several other places and build- 
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ings, though he was Captain-General long 
years ago, is still affectionately remembered 
in Havana. 
deal of a tyrant, but one who tyrannized 
wisely and conscientiously. He found Cuba 
a nest of highway robbers, but before he left 
exterminated them. If he caught one, the 
culprit had but a short time in which to say 
his prayers, before he was garroted. There isa 
story that like the English Alfred, he declared 
he would make Cuba so safe, that a purse of 
gold might be left in the road, without risk 
of being picked up by anyone but the owner. 
And he appears to have come pretty near 
keeping his word. 

The mode of living at Havana is regular 
and wholesome. You rise at six. If you 
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remained longer in bed, you would lose the 
pleasantest part of the day. While you are 
dressing, a servant hands you coffee, which 
you will find exquisite, if you drink it without 
sugar. In the land of the sugar-cane, the art 
of refining sugar is unknown, and the article 
they bring you is a coarse, brown stuff, with 
an impure taste, which is worse than the 
poorest molasses. Your coffee and toilet 
finished, you start for a morning stroll. If 
you drop in at the churches, you will find in 


He seems to have been a good | 
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them many ladies, most of whom go to mass 
at half-past seven. At nine o'clock you 
breakfast. At every plate stands a bottle of 
red Bordeaux or Catalonian wine, which is 
drank as freely as water. Do not be afraid 
of it! It will not harm you. It suits the 
climate perfectly, and will aid digestion well. 
The breakfast is usually abundant and nour- 
ishing. The meat cannot be commended. 
But the shrimps are delicious, and the rice, 
darker and smaller-grained than the product 
of our Southern States, has a sweet flavor, 
which is very appetizing. Bread, which ap- 
pears in the form of rolls, is a luxury, for 
there isa heavy import duty on American 
flour, and almost every barrel of it used 
in the island is brought from Spain. After 


THE PASEO ISABELLA 


breakfast, and not with it, coffee is served. 

This meal over, you will probably be content 
to remain indoors until dinner, the hour for 
which is three o’clock. The dinner is much 
like the breakfast, and after being leisurely 
discussed, concludes with coffee, which thus 
is always drank three times aday. After din- 
ner, no Habanero ever does anything but saun- 
ter out to the Paseo, the theatre, the cafe, or a 
cock-fight. The town goes early to its shumbers 
and by ten o’clock most everyone is in bed. 
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Thus the days glide on in tranquil enjoy- 
ment. One never tires of the bright sunlight, 
vivifying all that it touches, of the pure at- 
mosphere, of the deep, blue sky, of the grace- 
ful green slopes of mountains seen in the 
distance. To-morrow is as to-day, and if the 
mercury in the thermometer goes up or down 
three or four degrees in the course of twenty- 
four hours, it is a subject of remark. My 
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friend and I forgot entirely the bitter day in 
January on which we made up our minds to 
start for Havana. And we lingered on until 


the middle of April, loath even then to say 
good-bye to the Cuban capital, but deter- 
mined to embrace the first opportunity to 
thither again. 


o; 
go 


Alfred Ashton. 


CAME FROM. 


AFTER SAXO-GRAMMATICUS. 


Amonast the medizval national chronicles 
which, by the introduction of the art of 
printing, obtained a European circulation 
after having been known before only to a 
few scholars, the Danish history of Saxo- 
Grammaticus occupies a notable place. It 
appears at once to have attracted considerable 
attention ; partly, no doubt, because it nar- 
rates the ancient history of a distant country, 
half shrouded in mystery to the minds of 
most men, but partly also on account of the 
interesting events themselves contained in it, 
and the considerable literary merit of the 
composition. 

The publication of the first edition, which 
was printed at Paris in 1514, was due to 
Christiern Pedersen, the most prominent man 
of letters in Denmark at that time. And it 
was an undertaking of no small. difficulty, 
as, though manuscripts do not appear to have 
been very scarce, they seem to have been 
guarded with such jealousy that it was no 
easy task to obtain one for the use of the 
editor. However, he fortunately succeeded 
in overcoming all obstacles ; and the present 
age has every reason for being grateful to 
him, as, although six or seven MSS. are 
known still to have existed in the seventeenth 
century, noneare left now. A few fragments 
of such have been discovered of late, and the 
last one is indeed very remarkable. It was 
found at Angers in France; and the first 
idea that suggested itself was, of course, that 
it belonged to the MSS. from which the 
Paris edition had been printed. But on 
examination it proved to be in the hand- 
writing of the twelfth or early thirteenth 
century, Saxo’s lifetime, and full of marginal 





and interlinear corrections in the same hand- 
writing as the text, and it is scarcely possible 
to evade the conclusion that the MSS. to 
which this fragment belonged had been the 
author’s own. How it has come to France. 
there is nothing to show ; but it is satisfactory 
to note that, by the courtesy of the French 
government, it has been transferred to the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. The earliest 
form in which thus Saxo’s ‘‘ Chronicle,” as a 
whole, is known, is the edition of 1514—now 
very scarce—from which the following trans- 
lation with slight modifications has been 
made. 

Saxo himself was an ecclesiastic of the 
Cathedral of Roeskilde, and his forefathers 
had served the kings of Denmark for a couple 
of generations. He wrote his “Chronicle,” 
as he says himself, prompted by Absalon, 
Archbishop of Denmark, Prime Minister in 
the reigns of Valdemar the Great and of 
Canute, his son, in order that the Danes might 
not be behindhand in comparison with other 
nations whose great deeds had been pre- 
served to posterity by the art of the historian. 
As far as the latter portion of his work is 
concerned which concludes with the year 
1185, he had his information from eye-wit- 
nesses or from a living tradition not too far 
removed. But, with regard to the earlier 
portion, his sources were the Sagas, more or 
less poetic accounts of the heroes of old. He 
praises the Icelanders, in particular, for their 
love of history and their care in preserving 
the traditions. 

It is in this earlier portion of the ‘‘ Chron- 
icles ” (Books III. and IV.) that the history of 
Hamlet, or, as he writes, Amleth, occurs. 
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There are, indeed, two versions of the story 
preserved in Icelandic, but they are of a later 
date, as also a passing allusion in Snorro. 
Saxo’s relation may thus be considered the 
most ancient known and the most complete ; 
and a translation into English can scarcely 
fail to be of interest to the public as an addi- 
tion to the Shakespearean literature, without 
my entering into any question of whether the 
great poet may have known Saxo’s ‘*‘ Chron- 
icles” as published at the beginning of the 
century in which he was born, or, as gener- 
ally supposed, has taken the subject, on which 
he built his tragedy. from Belleforest’s tran- 
scription of the same. I may add the remark, 
that the castie of Kronborg was built in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and it is likely enough 
that reports of its siteand magnitude reached 
England at the time, suggesting to him the 
idea of choosing it for the scene of action of 


his hero. 
HAMLET. 


In the reign of King Rorick, Gervendel was 
governor and commander in Jutland. At 
his death the king appointed his two sons, 
Hardvendel and Fenge, in their father’s place 
to defend and govern Jutland in common. 


Hardvendel took to the sea and made a great 
name for himself as a Viking. When he had 
spent three years in this manner, it happened 
that King Koller of Norway set out to 
try his luck, whether he would be able to 
overcome so mighty and renowned a lord. 
Having searched for Hardvendel a long time, 
they happened both to run up with their ships 
under an island in the high seas. They 
landed each on his side to wander about and 
enjoy the beauties of the place, when they 
met unawares in the wood. Hardvendel 
addressed the king and said: ‘‘ As you have 
challenged me, and we shall have to fight it 
out before we separate from this island, it 
would seem to me most advisable, if so it 
pleases you, that we take up the combat alone 
between ourselves, to show what we are able 
to do, each without the help of anyone else.” 

King Koller was struck with the young 
man’s clever and manly words, and replied : 
** As you leave it to me to choose between a 
standing battle or a single combat, I shall 
prefer what you propose. If we two fight it 
out together without any further noise, the 
others will better judge of our valor, and we 
shall finish this quarrel the sooner. Bnt as 
we are iincertain how this fight will end, we 
will agree on two points, before we begin. 








The first, that the one who gains the victory 
will provide for the proper and honorable 
interment of the other in the presence of both 
our armies ; though we may differ in mind 
and purpose, we are united in the interest of 
human nature. It would be inhuman to let 
our anger so get the better of us that it should 
last after the death of the other. Our anger 
and jealousy shall fall to the ground when 
one of us falls,and great honor will be | 
attributed to him who honors his dead enemy. 
Another point we must not forget. It often 
happens that a knight isso hardly wounded 
that, though he remains alive, he would 
prefer a thousand times to die. In death all 
grief and pain is forgotten, but, if alive, he 
suffers daily from the injury done to his body 
and his limbs ; we will therefore agree to pay 
ten pounds of gold as compensation to the 
one who is crippled in such a manner.” 

After having pledged themselves to these 
conditions, they at once began the combat 
without waiting, though they met for the 
first time ; neither could the enjoyment they 
had had from the beauties of the scenery turn 
their hasty minds and manly courage. Hard- 
vendel forgot in his eagerness to hold his 
shield before him. He seized his sword in 
both hands and struck repeatedly so hard on 
Koller’s shield, that it fell from him in 
splinters. With the same stroke he cut off 
one of Koller’s legs. As this wound proved 
fatal, he was interred, as agreed upon, with 
great ceremony. After this, Hardvendel pur- 
sued and killed Sela, Koller’s sister, also a 
very able Viking and warrior. 

Having spent three years on the seas, Hard- 
vendel returned home and made himself so 
agreeable to King Rorick, by presenting the 
king the best part of his booty, that he ob- 
tained the hand of Geruthe, the king’s 
daughter. By her he had a son, called Am- 
leth. His brother Fenge became envious of 
his good fortune, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to take his life. Not content with 
having killed his own brother, Fenge took to 
himself his brother’s wife Geruthe. Fenge 
was not only a tyrant, but cunning and false, 
and endeavored to hide his wickedness behind 
the mantle of piety and virtue. He pleaded 
that he had killed his brother to protect the 
pious and noble lady Geruthe against her hard 
and impious husband, at whose hands she had 
suffered much ill-treatment without any 
fault of hers. These lies succeeded, and 
would do so even nowadays with many 
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princes and lords, who honor at their courts 
calumniators and flatterers. 

When Amleth, Hardvendel’s son, became 
aware of this, he feared for his own life, and, 
to save it, he pretended to be out of his mind. 
He rolled himself in the mud and smeared 
his face and body therewith. Sometimes he 
sat in the ashes at the fire-place and brushed 
the coals to and fro. Sometimes he bent 
pieces of wood, made them hot in the fire, 
and shaped them into hooks. When asked 
what he meant them for, he answered: ‘I 
make spears to avenge my father’s death.” 
Some thought his answer silly; but such 
pieces of work, which he preserved carefully, 
helped him later on, as will be seen, to fulfil 
his purpose. Others, who thought more of 
his doings, suspected that he was not so mad 
as he appeared, but that he concealed his 
wisdom behind silly and treacherous pretense. 
In consequence they formed a scheme to test 
him in secrecy with a beautiful woman, in 
order to discover whether he would allow 
himself to fall in love with her. For it is in 


accordance with human nature to be unable 
to dissimulate when in love and to resist 
love’s cravings when alone with the beloved 


object. A large forest was chosen for the 


purpose. 

Several accompanied him on his way 
thither, among whom was one who had been 
brought up with him. 

Having proceeded far into the forest, they 
left him, that he might feel himself without 
restraint toward the young lady, whom they 
had arranged to meet him unawares. But 
his former playfellow gave him a warning. 
He caught a wasp, stuck it upon a straw, 
and let it fly toward Amleth. When he saw 
this, he knew at once that a snare had been 
laid for him. He went further on, into a 
thicket with the young lady where no one 
could see them. She had been brought up 
from childhood with Amleth, and he besought 
her, on account of their friendship, to return 
his love, but not to betray him, and she 
did as he requested. 

On his return home, he was questioned, in 
jest, whether he had won the heart of the 
young lady. He answered: ‘ Yes!” and, on 
their questioning him further, he said: ‘‘ We 
sat on a couch made of the roof of a house, 
a horseshoe, and the comb of a cock.” They 
all laughed at his answer, but he had taken 
parts of all these articles with him, when he 
was brought to the forest, that he might 
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always be able to speak the truth. They aiso 
questioned the young lady ; but she denied 
his assertions, and everybody believed her, 
as no one had seen what had taken place. 
His friend also came forward, and told 
how he had warned Amleth by the signal 
sent him. Amleth answered. that, in fact, 
he had seen something flying before him 
with a straw in its tail. The others laughed 
at this, but his comrade was pleased to hear 
his cautious answer. 

As they had failed in ensnaring Amleth 
that time, one of Fenge’s friends advised him 
to try in another way to discover Amleth’s 
dissimulation. Fenge was to pretend to be 
obliged to leave home on important business, 
and meanwhile lock Amleth up alone with 
his mother. The counsellor offered to hide 
himself in the place to listen to their secret 
conversation, convinced that, if Amleth was 
in the least sane, he would not conceal his 
plans from his mcther. But Amleth was on 
his guard. He began as usual to run about 
the house, threw out his arms as if they had 
been wings, and crowed like a cock. Find- 
ing a heap of straw, in which the spy was 
hidden, he jumped about it till he felt some- 
thing beneath his feet. He then got hold of 
a sword and thrust it through the concealed 
man. He afterwards dragged him out, killed 
him, and cut his body into small pieces. He 
boiled the parts in water and threw them 
into the pig-sty to be devoured by the pigs. 

After having done this, he turned to his 
mother, who shed tears over his madness, and 
said to her: ‘‘ You wicked woman, who take 
into your arms the one who murdered your 
dear husband, and who love the man who 
made your son fatherless! The brute ani- 
mals only live in such a manner together. 
You have shown that such is your nature, 
having forgotten so soon your first husband. 
It is not without reason that I pretend to be 
mad, because the man who did not spare his 
own brother will not have pity on others of 
his blood and kin. It is indeed not insanity 
to defend one’s own life by feigning mad- 
ness. My father’s death weighs on my heart 
day and night. Might I only find the oppor- 
tunity to avenge him! But such designs 
cannot be executed at once. It requires great 
cunning to overcome so hard and cruel a 
tyrant. Do not bemoan my madness, but 
your own shame and dishonor.” 

With these hard words, he turned his 
mother’s heart from sin to virtue, from her 
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unnatural love to Fenge towards her former 
faith to Amleth’s father. 

When Fenge returned home and asked 
about his spy. whom he had set to watch 
Amleth, the spy was to be found nowhere. 
Amleth was asked in joke about him, and said 
that he had seen him fall into the pigsty where 
he had been devoured by the hogs. Though 
his answer was true, it was received with de- 
rision. 

Fenge would have murdered Amleth, but 
feared his grandfather, King Rorick, and 
Amleth’s mother’s anger. He therefore sent 
him with letters to the King of England, not 
caring if he threw disgrace on his good friend, 
in order to escape suspicion himself. When 
Amleth was ready to start, he recommended 
his mother, when a year and a day had 
elapsed, to say that she had tidings of his 
death. She was then to have the hall hung 
with cloth sewn together, as if for his funeral. 
Amleth promised that the same day and 
hour he would return to her. He then took 
his departure with two of his stepfather’s 
men, who had letters engraved on staves, as 
was usual in those days, in which the King 
of England was requested to take Amleth’s 
life. One night on the passage, while his 
companions were asleep, Amleth found the 
letters about them, and having read the mes- 
sage, he effaced the words and altered their 
meaning so as to tell the king not only to 
hang his two companions, but also to wed 
Amleth himself to his daughter. 

On their arrival, the men delivered the 
letters, not knowing that they betrayed them- 
selves. The king, concealing his intentions, 
received them all in a friendly manner. But 
Amleth would not eat nor drink of what was 
offered him. They all wondered much that 
the young foreigner should despise the costly 
royal dishes, as if they were food for servants. 
The king secretly ordered one of his men to 
hide at night in Amleth’s chamber, and listen 
to his talk with his comrades. These asked 
him why he had not partaken of the food and 
drink, as if they had contained poison. 
Amleth answered them, saying : ‘‘ The bread 
tasted of blood, the beer of iron, and the meat 
of dead men’s corpses.” But not only did he 
criticise the dinner, but the host himself. He 
said that the king had the eyes of a thrall, 
and that the queen behaved, in three things, 
like a maid-servant. 

When these words were related to the king 
the next day, he said: ‘‘ Either this man is 





very clever, or he is more insane than any 
one else.” He sent for hissteward and asked 
whether a battle had been fought on the 
fields where the corn for the bread was grown. 
The steward answered that the corn was 
grown in a field, on account of its fertility. 
in which dead men’s bones were still to be 
found; a battle had been fought there in 
former days. When the king heard this, he 
perceived the truth in Amleth’s words, and 
asked: ‘‘ Whence came the pork?” The 
steward confessed that the pigs had escaped 
and had eaten of the corpse of a dead robber. 
The beer was then examined, and in digging 
by the well, whence the water had been 
taken, a great number of rusty swords were 
found at the bottom of it. 

Perceiving that Amleth was right about all 
this, the king sent for his mother to come to 
him, in secrecy, and asked, who was _ his 
father? His mother at first answered, that 
she knew of no other man but his father, the 
king ; but being threatened with torture, she 
confessed that a servant and thrall was his 
father. Later on, the king asked Amleth 
himself why he found fault with his queen, 
who behaved so kindly and friendly toward 
him. But Amleth answered, that in three 
things her manners were those of a common 
and vulgar servant. For example, she covered 
her head with her mantle when walking, she 
turned her robes up to her belt, and, lastly, 
she swallowed what she picked out of her 
teeth after the meals. 

The king told him that her mother had been 
a captive and in thraldom, in order to explain 
that she had such manners from habit rather 
than from blood and birth. 

The king praised Amleth’s cleverness, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. The 
day after the wedding, he had Amleth’s two 
comrades hanged, according to the wish 
expressed in Fenge’s letters. But Amleth 
feigned to be offended, and the king, to con- 
ciliate him, gave hima large sum of gold. 
This he melted into two hollow staves, which 
afterward he brought back with him to 
Denmark. 

After having spent about a year in England, 
Amleth asked leave to go home, and carried 
nothing with him but the aforesaid two 
staves. On arriving in Jutland, he took off 
his smart clothes and covered himself with 
rags. He reached his father’s house, where 
he found everybody in great glee. He entered 
the hall where they held his funeral. They 
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wondered at his return, and reproached one 
another for mourning the one who stood alive 
amongst them. When they asked him what 
had become of his comrades, he drew forth 
the two sticks and said; ‘‘See! here they 
are, both.” Amleth then busied himself with 
pouring out drink for the guests, so as to 
make them the more merry and drunk. But 
to be able to walk about with more ease, he 
tucked up his garment with his belt. The 


guests could not endure to see him now and | 
then draw his sword and try the edge on his | 


nails. They therefore hammered a nail right 
through the scabbard and the blade. He 
went on pouring out drink till they all became 
very drunk, lying down to sleep where they 
sat. When he had so far succeeded, he let 
all the cloth, with which the walls were hung, 
fall down, covering them entirely therewith, 
and fastening it together with the hooks he 
had made in former days, so that not one of 
the drunken guests could move or make his 
escape. He then set fire to the house above 
them, till it was all in flames. Then he hast- 
ened to the dormitory, to which Fenge had 
been carried by his servants, took Fenge’s 
sword from beside the couch and hung his 
own in its place. He then woke him saying : 
‘‘Fenge, thy good men are burning into 
ashes, and here is Amleth with his hooks to 
avenge his father’s death.” 

Fenge jumped to his legs, and while he 
tried to draw thesword at his bedside, Amleth 
killed him. 

Having killed his stepfather, Amleth hid 
himself till he’ had learned what the common 
people would say about his deed, when they 
found the hall burned down to the ground 
and only a few bones spread in the ashes, 
without any sign how it had happened. Some 
mourned over Fenge’s death, whose body was 
found pierced by a sword. Others rejoiced 
in their hearts that the perpetrator had safely 
escaped. 

The public’ excitement having subsided, 
Amleth made his appearance, and called to- 
gether to a meeting all those whom he knew 
to be truly devoted to his father, and spoke 
thus to them : 

‘‘I trust, my good Danish lords, that you 
will not feel at all offended at the punishment 
inflicted upon Fenge and his Court when you 
remember the murder committed on King 
Hardvendel, you who were sincerely attached 
tomy lord and father. Do not look upon 
this body as being that of an honest king, 


| deprive our country of its liberties? 


| but as the remains of a cruel murderer. Re- 
; member your own great grief when you saw 
| your true lord and king lying shamefully 
murdered without reason by his own brother. 
Your eyes moistened with woe and pity 
over the mutilated body of Hardvendel, so 
mutilated that hardly one limb hung on to 
the other. And who could doubt that this 
tyrant committed the murder but in order to 
His 
traitor hand made at one stroke my father a 
corpse and you his thralls. Would any one 
of you be disposed to praise Fenge’s cruelty 
more than Hardvendel’s goodness? Remem- 
ber how virtuous was Hardvendel, his im- 
partiality in dealing between man and man, 
how graciously he received one and all. 
Now that this tyrant has met with his fate, 
you will acknowledge that the country has 
suffered no injury, but has greatly benefited. 
Who will mind that ‘falseness has cut its 
own throat’? I acknowledge having given 
this man his death. I acknowledge having 
revenged my father and my country. Ihave 
done alone what you, one and all, ought to 
have done, and not with one hand, but with 
both your hands. Let it be reckoned in my 


favor that I have performed this manly deed 


without any man’s advice or assistance. Not 
that I doubt that, if I had called upon you, 
you would readily have given me your assist- 
ance for the love you bore to my father, and 
which I am assured did not die with him. 
I thought it right that these traitors should be 
punished, but that you should not be con- 
cerned in it, and I deemed it unnecessary to 
call on you to help me in what I was able to 
perform alone. The others were burnt into 
ashes, but Fenge’s corpse I spared for your 
hands, that you might burn it, and satisfy 
your just wrath upon it. Here, here, take 
courage, gather fuel, light the fire to burn 
that infamous corpse, the instrument of all 
evil ; scatter his poisonous ashes to the winds, 
and let these limbs find no grave. No place 
in our fatherland shall be said to preserve his 
remains, neither water nor earth. Such 
must be the funeral of a tyrant and a mur- 
derer who did not spare his own kin and 
blood. 

And what shall I say of the misery and 
grief which I have suffered these many years? 
You know it all better than I can tell you. 
My stepfather aimed at my life. I lived in 
sighs and tears,in fear for my existence. 





You felt angry that I seemed in my insanity 
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unable to avenge my father. But in this I 
perceived that you kept your faith, and that 
you had not forgotten my father’s death. 
Have pity on my poor bereaved mother, once 
your queen. Rejoice that the double shame 
and dishonor have been removed from her, 
which she suffered when she was forced to 
marry her husband’s brother and murderer. 

I hid my talents under the cloak of insanity. 
But whether i be worthy now to acquire the 
realm is for you to decide. I am the next by 
birth, by right, and by desert. To me you 
owe your liberation from evil and the good 
that has befallen you.” 

With such words the young lord moved 
every man’s heart with pity. Their emotion 
having subsided, they unanimously elected 
him their king, having great confidence in 
him, and admiring his having been able so 
long to deceive everybody, as well as his 
having so bravely fulfilled his task. 

After having arranged everything in Den- 
mark, according to his own designs, he fitted 
out three costly vessels and sailed to England 
to confer with his consort’s father. He took 


along with him many fine young warriors, 
richly equipped, in order to appear now in 
splendor, where he formerly arrived in an 


unseemly manner. He had his shield en- 
graved and painted with all the manly deeds 
performed by him since childhood, as a proof 
of his valor and strength. It represented his 
father’s death and his uncle’s unlawful mar- 
riage ; how Amleth made his hooks ; how he 
rode along the seashore into the forest and 
concealed his love ; how the spy was killed, 
sodden, and thrown to the pigs ; further, how 
he performed his journey to England and re- 
turned home. There hung his comrades on 
the gallows, while he sat at his wedding-feast 
with the king’s daughter. Here you saw how 
he poured out drink for Fenge’s guests, and 
afterwards fell upon them, killed and burned 
them. The shields of his men and servants 
were all gilt, that his suite might appear the 
more stately. 

The King of England received them well, 
and as they sat down at the banquet given in 
their honor, he inquired how fared Fenge. 
He only then learned from Amleth that he, 
about whose health he inquired with interest, 
was dead. And when he heard that Amleth 
had been his bane, he felt great inward grief, 
because the King and Fenge had sworn a 
mutual engagement to avenge each other's 
death. He was much moved by conflicting 





thoughts ; on the one side, his love for his 
daughter and son-in-law ; on the other hand, 
his faith to his friend and the strong oath by 
which he was bound to him. At last the 
sworn faith got the upper hand, and he de- 
cided to avenge the death of his friend. But 
in order not to act against the laws of hospi- 
tality, or to have an open feud with his own 
son-in-law, he invited Amleth, the king's 
wife having recently died, to take upon him- 
self the mission to proceed to Scotland, and 
to persist till the queen of that country con- 
sented to marry the king. He made this re- 
quest to Amleth in order that the latter might 
lose his life through foreign hands ; because 
he knew well that this Scotch queen loved 
maiden life, and not only refused all suitors, 
but that all those who ventured to propose to 
her found their punishment and death. 
Amleth prepared at once for the journey, 
and proceeded to Scotland accompanied by 
his own men as well as by a number of Eng- 
lish. Having passed the border country and 
finding a pleasant green meadow country, 
alongside a brook, he thought he would enjoy 
some rest ; he placed his sentinels and lay 
down to sleep. The queen, being informed 
of the arrival of these foreign guests, sent 
out ten of her men to gather information. 
One of these men succeeded in getting 
through the line of Amleth’s guards, and 
withdrew with great skill and care his shield 
from under his head, with the letters of 
which he was the bearer, and carried them 
off so secretly that no one saw the act. The 
queen, on seeing the shield, knew at once who 
was its owner, and having read the letters 
and learned that the king of England de- 
sired to marry her, she altered the words of 
the letters so as to imply that the king had 
demanded her hand not for himself but for 
Amleth, preferring a young husband to an 
old one. She also inserted in the letters 
many of Amleth’s deeds corresponding with 
the shield, and used thus the same stratagem 
as Amleth had used towards his comrades, 
When Amleth woke, he became aware of 
what had happened, but laid himself down 
again as if he were asleep, waiting to see 
what would occur. Soon after, the queen’s 
spy returned and deposited what he had 
formerly taken away. But Amleth seized 
the messenger and put him in chains. He 
then woke his followers and proceeded to the 
queen, to whom he delivered the king’s 
sealed letters. The queen, whose name was 
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Hermentrude, read the letters and praised 
Amleth for his manly deeds, how: he had 
avenged his father’s death, delivered his 
mother from her shame, and recovered the 
sway from the man who aimed at his life. 
He having risen to royal glory, she thought 
him worthy of sharing with her the crown 
and sceptre she had a right to dispose of, an 
offer many before had canvassed for, but 
naying for such presumption with their lives. 
She begged him to turn now his mind toward 
her and to look more for birth and position 
than for beauty. Having said this, she em- 
braced Amleth, who, moved by her loving 
words, took her in his arms and pledged his 
word to her. They then sent word to their 
friends and the lords of Scotland, and, the 
wedding having taken place, they proceeded 
to England with their men, who followed 
secretly with a hidden design. 

On arriving in England, Amleth was met 
by his wife, the king’s daughter, who had 
learnt what had happened, and who came 
hastening toward him saying, that, though 
she had good reason to complain, her love 
was greater than her anger. She begged him 
not to turn his heart away from her, for the 
sake of their son, and warned him against 
the schemes of her father, who was offended 
because Amleth had won the lady whom her 
father had wished to marry. 

While they were thus conversing, the king 
himself arrived and met Amleth with sweet 
words and a false heart, inviting him to be 
his guest. Amleth saw the fraud, but in 
order not to show fear or apprehension, he 
took with him only two hundred horsemen 
and put on his armor under his clothes. On 
arriving at the king’s residence under the 
porch, the king thrust his sword at Amleth, 
and would have run it through him had not 
his armor protected him. Amleth was slightly 
wounded, and returned at once to his men. 
He sent the Scotch spy to the king to explain 
how all had happened, so as to show his own 
innocence in the matter. But the king fol- 
lowed at Amleth’s heels and slew many of 
his men. Amleth was in consequence in 
great danger the following day, and was 


obliged to raise up his men’s dead bodies with | 
sticks and stones and tie them on to their | 





horses, that his army might look stronger 
than it was in reality. The dead men ranged 
in battle order were nearly as many as the 
live ones. This was a wonderful warfare, but 
Amleth succeeded notwithstanding. The 
English were seized with terror and were 
overcome by the dead, whom, when alive, 
they had themselves defeated. The king fled 
and was slain by the Danes, who followed 
hard upon him. After this victory, Amleth 
won much booty in England, and then left 
with his two consorts for Denmark. 

In the meantime King Rorick had died, 
and was succeeded by Viglet, his son. He 
tormented Amleth’s mother, saying that her 
son had by false pretences assumed the gov- 
ernment of Jutland, which to bestow be- 
longed only to Denmark’s king, residing at 
the castle of Leyre, the capital. Amleth kept 
his counsel, and, sending presents taken out 
of the English booty, showed King Viglet all 
due honor and service, till an opportunity 
was found to revenge himself. He then sent 
Viglet an open challenge and defeated him. 
In this same war, Amleth also defeated 
Fialler, the commander in Sconen, who fied 
to a place called ‘‘ Undensacre,” but which 
place nowadays is quite unknown. 

Viglet collected his forces anew from See- 
land and Sconen, and challenged Amleth to 
fight. Amleth foresaw his own ultimate 
defeat, but preferred to die with honor rather 
than to live with shame. He was only anx- 
ious about Hermentrude’s fate, and desirous 
to secure for her a good husband before he 
separated from her. But Hermentrude said 
she would follow her lord and master in the 
war, and that she was not. a true woman who 
feared to die with her husband. This promise 
Hermentrude did not keep. Amleth having 
been slain in Jutland by Viglet, she willingly 
betrothed herself to Viglet. 

Such was Amleth’s end. Had he been as 
fortunate as he was clever and brave, he 
would have come up to Hercules’ renown, 
and gained a name amongst the greatest 
warriors. The field in Jutland where he was 
buried is still called after him: ‘‘ Amleth’s 


Heath.” 
Count de Falbe. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF ODD FELLOWSHIP 


IN 


AMERICA. 


( CONTINUED. ) 


25. NEw HaMPSHIRE.—Dispensation con- 
firmed and charter granted Sept. 16, 1844. 
Instituted July 9, 1844. Grand Officers: 
David Philbrick, G. M.; Eben Francis, D. 
G. M.; Walter French, G. W.; George H. 
H. Silsby, G. Sec.; 
G. W. Montgomery, G. Chap. 

26. MicHiGaAn.—Charter granted Sept. 17, 
1844. Instituted Nov. 4, 1844. Grand Officers: 
William Duane Wilson, G. M.; William N. 
Choate, D. G. M.; Benjamin F. Hall, G. W.; 
Adrian R. Terry, G. Sec.; John Robinson, 
G. T.; Joshua R. Smith, G. Chap. 

27. Wisconsin.—Charter granted Sept. 21, 
1847. Instituted by dispensation June 9, 1847. 
Grand Officers: John D. Kinsman, G. M.; A. 
Kent, D. G. M.; Wm. M. Cunningham, G. 
W.; Rufus King, G. Sec.; Eli Bates, G. T.; 
D. McDonald, G. Chap. 

28. VERMONT.—Charter granted Sept. 29, 
1848. Instituted by dispensation Dec. 29, 1847. 
Grand Officers: Samuel H. Price, G. M.; Jas. 
Mitchell, D. G. M.; C. W. Bradbury, G. W.; 
Chas. J. Dana, G. Sec.; Ira J. Town, G. T.; 
J. H. Willis, G. Chap. 

29. Iowa.—Charter granted Sept. 29, 1848. 
Instituted by dispensation May 1, 1848. Grand 
Officers: J. W. Gardiner, G. M.; Amos Mat- 
thews, R. W. D. G. M.; Samuel McCormack, 
G.W.; Richard Cadle, G. Sec.; Joseph Budge- 
man, G. T. 

30. ARKANSAS.—Charter granted Sept. 17, 
1849. Instituted by dispensation April 15, 
1849. Grand Officers: Jas. M. Danley, G. M.; 
R. W. Johnson, D. G. M.; J. F. Wheeler, G. 
W.; A J. Hutt, G. T.; F. S. Garritt, G.S. 


81. FLorIpA.—Date of charter, Sept 20, 
1850. Instituted by dispensation, March 4, 
1851. Grand Officers: B. W. Taylor, G. M.; 
J. H. Verdier, D. G. M.; J. R. Meginnis, G. 
W.; M, D. Papy, G.S.; 8. S. Knight, G. T. 


32. MinnEsoTA.—Charter granted Sept. 7, 
1853. Instituted by dispensation (dated Nov. 
8, 1852) on the 5th day of May, 1853. Grand 
Officers: N. Greene Wilcox, G. M.; B. W. 
Brunson, D. G. M.; G. B. Dutton, G. W.; A. 
B. Bryant, G. Sec.; J. W. Walker. G. T. 


33. CALIFORNIA.—Charter granted Sept. 5, 
1853. Instituted by dispensation May 17, 
1858. Grand Officers: Samuel H. Parker, G. 
M.: John F. Morse, D. G. M.; E. W. Colt, G. 


Charles T. Gill, G. T.; | 


| 1858. 





| W.; T. Rogers Johnson, G. Sec.; I. M 
| Coughlin, G. T. 


34. OREGON.—Charter granted Sept. 19, 
1855. Instituted May 23, 1856. Grand Officers: 
E. M. Barnum. G. M,; H. W. Davis, D. G. M.: 
H. F. Stryker, G. W.; W. P. Burns, G. Sec.; 
Chas. Pope, G. T. 

35. NEBRASKA.—Charter granted Sept. 21, 
Instituted by dispensation April 27, 
1858. Grand Officers: C. F. Holly, G. M.; J. 
W. Stull, D.G. M.; H. W. Cook, G. W.; R. 
W. Furnas, G. Sec.; J. Hamlin, G. T.; A. G. 
Doom, G. Chap. 


36. Kansas—Charter granted Sept. 21, 1858. 
Instituted by dispensation June 2, 1858. 
Grand Officers: John Collins, G. M.; Thomas 
Plowman, D. G. M.; C. A. Logan, G. W.; 
G. W. Brown, G. Sec.; H. W. Martin. G. T. 
V. W. Kimball, G. Chap. 

37, WEST VIRGINIA,—Charter granted Sept. 
23, 1865. Instituted Dec. 5, 1865. Grand 
Officers: J. M. Bickel, G. M.; J. H. Duval, 
D. G. M.; Wm. Taylor, G. M.; Thos. G. 
Steele, G. Sec.; R. T. Roberts, G. T.; N. H. 
Van Cleeve, G. Chap. 

88. NEvapa.—Charter granted Jan. 21, 
1867. Instituted Jan. 21, 1867. Grand Officers: 
J.S. Van Dyke, G. M.; Jno. W. Tyler, D. G. 
M.; J. H. Smith, G. W.; B. H. Taylor, G. 
Sec.; R. M. Black, G. T.; Jno. A. Collins, G. 
Chap. 

39. CoLORADO.—Charter granted Sept. 21, 
1867. Instituted Nov. 30, 1867. Grand Officers: 
R. G. Buckingham, G. M.; H. E. Hyatt, D. 
G. M.; John Chamard, G. W.; J. W. Ratliff, 
G. Sec.; Herman H. Heiser, G. T. 


40, Wyominec.—Charter granted and Gr. 
Lodge instituted April 27, 1874. Grand Offi- 
cers: W. L. Kuy Kendall, G. M.; Louis Miller, 
D. G. M.; Peter Hamma, G. W.; L. Kabis, 
G. Sec.; Herman Haas, G. T.; A. B. Craw- 
ford, G. Chap. 

41. Dakota.—Date of charter, Sept. 24, 
1875. Instituted Oct. 18, 1875. Grand Officers: 
Ezra W. Miller, G. M.; Norman Learned, D. 
G. M.; James P. Knight, G. W.; Ralph R. 
Briggs, G. Sec.; August Ziebrecht, G. T.; 
Jas. H. Magoffin, G. Chap. 

42, Montana.—Date of charter, June 6, 
1874. Instituted July 16, 1874. Grand Officers: 
D. H. Cuthbert, G. M.; L. E. Holmes, D. G 
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M.; Joe Hyde, G. W.; A. Graham, G. Sec.; 
E. Frank, G. T. 

43. UraH.—Date of charter, June 15, 1874. 
Instituted June 29, 1874. Grand Officers: F. 
jH. Auerbach, G. M.; Solomon Levy, D. G. 
M.; M. B. Edinger, G. W.; Allen F. Riley, 
Gg. Sec.; Daniel Crane, G. T. 
' 44, WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Charter was 
granted Sept. 19, 1878. Instituted Nov. 26, 
1878. Grand Officers: J. M. Swan, G. M.; G. 
T. McConnell, D. G. M.; Abe Reiss, G. W.; 
N. W. Lane, G. Sec.; J. P. Chilberg, G. T. 


45. British CoLUMBIA.—Date of charter, 
March 12, 1874. Instituted April 25, 1874 
Grand Officers: J. 8. Drummond, G. M.; H. 
V. Edmonds, D. G. M.; John Weiler, G. W.; 
J. D. Robinson, G. Sec.; E. B. Marvin, G. T. 


46. CHILI.—Date of charter, Oct. 2, 1875. 
Instituted Nov. 18, 1875. Grand Officers: 
Geo. 8. Brown, G. M.; H. De Wessauer, D. 
G. M.; Charles Rowsell, G. W.; W. J. 
DeGress G. Sec.; Chas. Hibner, G. T. 


47. SWITZERLAND.—Date of charter, June 
21, 1874. Instituted April 22, 1874. Grand 
Officers: F. E. Grob, G. M.; J. C. Brand, D. 
G. M.; M. Amman, G. W.; G. Anner, G. 8.; 
C. Siegfried, G. T. 


CANADA. 


A charter was granted for a Grand Juris- 
diction, comprising the whole of Canada, on 
Sept. 17, 1844, and this Grand Lodge was in- 
stituted Nov. 16, 1844. Grand Officers: W. 
M. B. Hartley, G. M.; George Matthews, D. 
G. M.; Thomas Hardie, G. W.; Fr. A. Sedden, 
G. Sec.; Stephen C. Sewall, G. T. The char- 
ter of this Grand Lodge was surrendered Oct. 
14, 1853, and two years afterwards charters 
were granted as follows : 


48. LOWER PROVINCES, B. N. A.—Charter 
granted Sept. 18, 1855. Instituted by dispen- 
sation July 26, 1855. Grand Officers: C. H. 
Hamilton, G. M.; Thomas Abbott, D. G, M.: 
Daniel Dickson, G. W.; Samuel C. West, G. 
Sec.; William J. Williams, G. T.; Charles 
Bent, G. Chap. 

49. ONTARIO.—First called the jurisdiction 
of Canada West, for which the charter was 
granted Sept. 18, 1855. Instituted by dispen- 
sation August 23, 1855. Grand Officers: 
Thomas Reynolds, G. M.; Chauncey Yale, D. 
G. M.; John Cameron, G. W.; Anthony 
Dixon, G. Sec.; G. T. Clavis, G. T. On Sept. 
21, 1867, the name of this jurisdiction was 
changed by the 8. G. L. U.S. to that of the 
Grand Lodge of Ontario, by which style it 
has since continued to be hailed. 


It was not until twenty-three years after- 





wards that the jurisdiction of Canada East 
was organized under the title of the jurisdic- 
tion of 

50. QUEBEC.—For which a charter was 
granted Sept. 19, 1878. 

The foregoing are all the Grand Lodges 
which are now directly under the jurisdiction 
of the Sovereign Grand Lodge of the United 
States. The following, however, were for- 
merly under its jurisdiction, and were insti- 
tuded by its authority, at the dates named. 
They are still so far under its authority as to 
be obliged to maintain conformity, and to re- 
spect its orders in certain cases. 

AUSTRALIA.—Charter granted, by commis- 
sion, A. B. Meacham, Commissioner, and 
Grand Lodge instituted Feb. 22, 1868. Grand 
Officers: Wm. Stirling, G. M.; John W. Dick- 
inson, D. G. M.; James Brewster, G. W.; A. 
J. Cohen, G. Sec.; John Hedrick, G. T. 

NEW ZEALAND.—Charter granted by com- 
mission, A. B. Meacham, Commissioner, and 
Grand Lodge instituted March 11, 1869. 


Grand Officers: B. C. Haggitt, G. M.; Hugh 
Gourley, D. G. M.; John Lenten, G. W.; Jas. 
Michie, G. Sec.; Morris Joel, G. T.; Henry 
Logan, G. Marshall; 8S. London, G. Con.; J. 
J. Martin, G. Chap.; D. McPherson, G. G. 


An important correspondence, begun many 


years since, between the 8. G. L.U. 8. and the 
G. Lodges of Australia and New Zealand cul- 
minated in the appointment of John B. Har- 
mon, D. G. M., as a special commissioner to 
the brethren in that portion of the world. 
His mission ended July 1, 1878, in the institu- 
tion by him (under a charter dated March 4, 
1878, then granted through the authority he 
held from the 8. G. L. U. 8.) of the 
GRAND LODGE OF AUSTRALASIA, 

which then assumed a separate jurisdiction 
over the two former. The Grand Officers 
installed were Wm. Stirling, Grand Sire; 
Michael Kedstone, D. G. Sire; J. H. B. Curtis, 
G. 8.; John Moir, G. T. 


[NoTE.—PRINCIPALITY OF WALES; GREAT 
Britain.—During the recess of the G. L. U. 8. 
of 1843-44, a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Sire for a Grand Lodge in Wales. 
This was confirmed and a charter granted by 
the G. L. U. S., Sept. 19, 1844, but this Grand 
Lodge was never instituted, and though two 
Subordinate Lodges had been chartered there, 
previous to that time, no returns were ever 
received from them. Two Subordinate Lodges 
were chartered in England subsequently. viz: 
Pioneer at Stockport and Oriental at Liver- 
pool, but these proved failures also, and it 
was finally decided that direct connection 
with Great Britain, in this manner, was im- 
politic. 
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GRAND ENCAMPMENTS. 


On September 5, 1831, the G. L. U S&S. 
passed its first authorization for a Grand En- 
campment. Previous to this date, however, 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania had con- 
stituted a Gr. Encampment in that State, 
which remained for several years subordinate 
to that Gr. Lodge. This, of course was not 
properly authorized, and when the matter 
was fully understood the mistake was recti- 
fied, as will be noted hereafter. The charter 
granted by the G. L. U. S., as noted above 
was for the jurisdiction of 

1. MaRYLAND.—Charter granted Sept. 5, 
1831. Instituted at Baltimore, Dec. 31, 1831. 
Thomas Wildey, G. P.; Samuel Lucas, G. H. 
P.; John H. O'Donovan, G. W.; McClintock 
Young, G. Sec.; John Boyd, G. T. 

2. NEw YorRK.—Charter granted by Trav- 
elling Agent T. Wildey, P. G. S., some time 
in 1839—confirmed by G. L. U.S. April 23, 
1840. Instituted Aug. 18, 1839. Charles 
McGowan, G. P.; Theo. Frost, G. H. P.; 
Wilson Small, G. 8S. W.; James Alcock, G. 
Sec.; John A. Kennedy, G. T. 

In 1848 dissensions occurred in this jurisdic- 
tion, and a Gr. Lodge and Gr. Encampment 
for Northern New York were irregularly or- 
ganized, but they were not legalized until 
1849. On Sept. 21, of that year, the G. L. U. 
8. divided the jurisdictions into two, to be 
known respectively as the jurisdiction of 
Northern and Southern New York. The or- 
iginal Gr. Lodge and Gr. Encampment be- 
came the governing bodies of Southern New 
York, and the new Gr. Lodge and Gr. En- 
campment obtained the government of North- 
ern New York. This last-named Gr. Encamp- 
ment was regularly instituted January —, 
1850, at Utica. On the 25th day of Septem- 
ber, 1865, Grand Sire Isaac M. Veitch, by 
authority of the G. L. U. S., issued his proc- 
lamation consolidating the two jurisdictions 
again into one, and thus it has since re- 
mained. 

3. OnI0.—Charter granted in 1839, and 
confirmed by G. L. U. 8. April 23, 1840. In- 
stituted Sept. 21, 1889. R. R. Andrews, G. P.; 
Wm. S. Kelly, G. H. P.; 8S. B. Niell, G. S.W.; 
Jas. Read, G. J. W.; Jacob Keller, G. S.; 
Wm. Runnells, G. T.; J. Ernst, G. Sent. 

4, Kentucky.—Charter granted by Travel- 
ing Agent T. Wildey, P. G.S., and confirmed 
by G. L. U. S. April 23, 1840. Instituted 
Nov. 21, 1839. Henry Wolford, G. P.; Peleg 
Kidd, G. H. P.; Levi White, G. S. W.; Jesse 
Van Sickle, G. J. W.; S. S. Barnes, G. Sec.; 
John Thomas, G. T. 

5. PENNSYLVANIA.—As stated above, the 
Grand Encampment of this jurisdiction was 





actually the first instituted on this continent, 
but as the jurisdiction thereof was not sur- 
rendered by the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the G. L. U.S. until 1841, it is prop- 
erly placed here after the four Gr. Encamp- 
ments to which the G. L. U. 8S. had previ- 
ously granted charters. 


This body was instituted at Philadelphia, 
by warrant from the G. L. of Pennsylvania, 
August 138, 1829, by Gr. Sire Wildey. Isaac 
Brown, G. P.; J. M. Mullen, G. H. P.; An- 
drew Anderson, G. 8S. W.; Thomas Small, G. 
S.; John Postill, G. T.; L, O'Connor, G. G. 
On the 26th of October, 1841, the charter 
granted by the G. L. U. S. was duly pre- 
sented to this Gr. Encampment in conformity 
with resolutions passed Sept. 23, 1841. 


6. VireInta.—Charter granted Sept. 22, 
1842. Instituted Nov. 15, 1842. Jacob Hull, 
Jr., G. P.; Mallory Dickson, G. H. P.; Isaac 
R. Bagley, G. S. W.; W. G. Webb, G. §.; 
Sam Hartshorn, G. T.; Wm. Ashley, G. J.W. 


7. CONNECTICUT.—Charter granted Sept. 21, 
1848. Instituted by dispensation April 20, 
1843. R. S. Hinman, G. P.; Charles W. 
Bradley, G. H. P.; Richard S. Pratt, G. 5. W.; 
Wm. E. Sanford, G. 8.; Samuel Bishop, G.T.; 
T. C. Boardman, G. J. W. 


8. NEw JERSEY.—Charter granted Sept. 
21, 1843. Instituted by dispensation May 11, 
18438. Wm. C. Branin, G. P.; Samuel B. 
Scattergood, G. H. P.; Staats S. Morris, G. 
S. W.; Edward D. Weld, G. S.; Wm. Classon, 
G. T.; Henry C. Boswell, G. J. W. 


9. SouTH CAROLINA.—Charter granted Sept. 
21, 1843. Instituted by dispensation August 
11, 1848. Peter De Torre, G. P.; James H. 
Taylor, G. H. P.; James H. Adams, G. 8.W.; 
S. A. Hurlburt, G. S.; W. H. Gibbs, G. T.; 
John Schnierle, G. J. W. 


10. MASSACHUSETTS—Charter granted Sept. 
16, 1844. Instituted by dispensation on March 
22, 1844. Daniel Hersey, G. P.; Edward 
Tyler, G. H. P.; Thomas Ban, G. S. W.; 
Samuel R. Slack, G. S.; Hezekiah Prime, G. 
T.; John S. Ladd, G. S. W. 


11. Matne.—Charter granted Sept. 13, 
1845. Instituted Oct. 23, 1845. Theophilus 
C. Hersey, G. P.; Rev. Jas. Pratt, G. H. P.; 
Allen Haines, (+. S. W.; D. B. Cleaves, G. J. 
W.; N. F. Deering, G. 8.; Edward Wheeler, 
de., G. T. 

12. NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Charter granted 
Sept. 13, 1845. Instituted Oct. 28, 1845. Na- 
than B. Baker, G. P.; E. P. Emerson, G. H. 
P.; George W. Tawle, G. S. W.; Samuel H. 
Parker, G. 8.; E. Q. Laughton, G. T.; Walter 
French, G. J. W. : 

(To be continued.) 





WHAT IS ODD 


THIS question is often put by those who 
know nothing of the matter, but has never 
been so well answered as in a publication 
made by authority of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge. The following extracts—all that 
space allows—from this publication, will give 
a fuli and comprehensive answer to the query 
so frequently made. 

THE OBJECTS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

In whatever circumstances men be placed, 
there are none so destitute of friends as not 
sometimes to have the tenderest sympathies 
called into active exertion, in ministering to 
a limited circle, by merely natural affections. 
But, unhappily, in the rugged journey of life. 
it too often occurs that these kindlier sensi- 
bilities either become blunted by time, caus- 
ing the heart to contract as friend after friend 
is snatched away, or else that selfish pursuits 
absorb the mind, which, in the mistaken 
hope of finding solid happiness in them, for- 
gets the sufferings, the interests, and some- 
times even the rights of others. These things, 
which are the inevitable lot of human exist- 
ence, no institution, however admirable its 
contrivance, can hope to banish from society 
at large ; for the noblest institution can exert 
but a circumscribed influence in comparison 
with the society amidst which it acts. Still, 
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Odd Fellowship assigns to it. Heathen 
nations, even, have not been strangers to its 
cultivation. That the Greeks held in high 
honor the formation of ties of particular 
friendship among their braves and warriors, 
is attested by their mythology as well as their 
history. The noblest of their poets, whose 
immortal verse is still the chief wonder of all 
literature, thought incomplete the mighty 
character of Achilles himself, until adorned 
with a devoted attachment to a contemporary 
chieftain. Among many of their states, 
Sparta in particular, a tie of this sort was 
esteemed so inseparable a part of every gen- 
erous character, that the youth were encour- 
aged, by the law and by public precept, to 
form betimes some honorable individual 
attachment, and to signalize through life, 
not only at home but in the dangers of the 
field, their mutual fidelity to the chosen 
brother of their career, as citizens or as 
soldiers. A like practice, though to a less 
extent, prevailed with the Romans; and 
among that people the friendship of some of 
their most learned and distinguished citizens 
was publicly honored and celebrated. 

In the time of prosperity, it is easy to 
assume a friendly demeanor ; mere profes- 
sions of love and esteem may co-exist with 


by habits of closer association in objects of | the most hollow and superficial sentiment. 
an enlarged and animating philanthropy, | But in the season of adversity, the professed 
much may be done, without risk of injury to | friend is called upon to show the depth of 


individual fortunes, to make men more useful | 
to their kind, more helpful to the distressed, | 
more regularly thoughtful of the happiness | 
of those around them. Such is the aim of 
Odd Fellowship ; and hence, by enforcing an | 
observance of social and humane duties, we | 
strive to reanimate those purely benevolent 
faculties which it has pleased an all-wise 
Providence to confer upon man, and the 
practice of which contributes so eminently to 
the elevation and happiness of all. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is truly a noble sentiment, and 
one that well deserves the exalted rank which | 
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his attachment—to abandon ease—to part 
with a portion of his goods, or even to risk 
his life. Genuine friendship will endure 
this test; and, when all adventitious cir- 
cumstances are removed, it will abide the 
gathering storm, and shine brightest in the 
darkest hour. 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

By frequently meeting together in friendly 
association, the members of our Fraternity 
become mutually interested in the welfare 
of each other. A kindly sentiment is thus 
enkindled in the breasts of all, which, ex- 
panding into a generous sympathy, is ever 
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ready to relieve a brother when oppressed by | 
affliction. Bound together by the ties of 

honor and morality, as well as humanity, we 
encourage nosecrecy as a cloak for evil; nor 
do we keep anything hidden, except what is 
necessary to give efficacy to our works and 
permanency to our Order, by preserving its 
unity, and guarding it against imposition. 
The moral precepts which govern us, and 
according to which we would have all regu- 
late their conduct, are the laws of God. 


UNIVERSAL LOVE. 


We wish to impress upon mankind the 
great principle of universal love—which 
goes behind the distinctions of sect, party, 
and nation ; recognizes all men as brethren ; 
and bids us do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us. The neglect or vio- 
lation of this principle is the source of all the 
social evils that afflict mankind and disturb 
the general harmony. Persecution, fraud, 
illiberality, oppression, and countless other 
wrongs, all issue from a pervading selfishness, 
which locks up man’s affections in his own 
heart; paralyzes the nerve of sympathy that 
should bind him to others ; makes him care- 
less of all interests but his own ; causes him 
to forget the demands of the social law upon | 
him ; and even blinds him to the fact that 
his own comfort and welfare are interwoven 
with the well-being of the great aggregate of 
Man needs a closer acquaintance with | 
man, the world over. Of local ideas, we may 
be tenacious. These, in their legitimate 
operations, 2re right, and even sacred ; but, 
when they seal our vision to other and more 
comprehensive truths, we should remember 
that our relations and duties are exceedingly | 
broad and far-reaching. The love of family, | 
of party, of country, is a natural and beauti- 
ful sentiment. It holds us to obligations of a 
peculiar character, that should never be dis- 
regarded. But we must not stop with these, 
we must not array them in direct conflict 
with other and more comprehensive duties. 
We should not forget that all men are one 
family ; that there is but one country, the 
earth—but one nation, the human race. All 
men are one, from the monarch on his throne 
to the beggar in his rags. All have one 
nature—all are immortal, and in the soul of 
the least and the poorest are the signs of 
human equality. If these truths were uni- 





men. 


| abundant store of substantial happiness. 





versally received and acted upon, the state of 
society would be changed ; its sounds of dis- 
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cord would die away, its ancient wrongs 
disappear, and its millennial glory arise. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

Benevolence is the source ‘of all good 
actions. The man of benevolence feels for 
the woes of all mankind. His heart is open, 
tender, sympathetic. He heals the wounds 
of the afflicted by his kindness ; fortifies the 
minds of the weak by his example and advice; 
and cheerfully administers the balm of 
charity to those whose distresses call for 
assistance. 

CHARITY. 

Charity springs from the heart, softens the 
affections, and incites to good actions. It is 
a generous virtue, whose deeds inspire the 
most sublime pleasures. It affords real grati- 
fication to its possessor, and delights to dis- 
pense its bounties in aid of the needy and 
distressed. By its acts meritorious men, and 
sometimes whole families, are rescued from 
impending misery, and restored to peace, 
happiness and contentment. True it is, that 
charity may often be bestowed on undeserv- 
ing objects; but the worthy should not be 
confounded with the unworthy—for this 
would render hopeless, indeed, the fate of 
many a poor sufferer. To derive pleasure 
from conferring good on our fellow-creatures, 
is an exalted attribute of humanity, which 
can only be manifested in deeds of charity ; 
and in the practice of this moral excellence, 
the charitable man lays up for himself an 
He 
lives in the hearts of those who have shared 
his bounty, and his own conscience assures 
him that he has discharged the duties of a 
man. He is respected by all ranks; his 
humane acts secure him the esteem of the 


| rich, while his charities call forth the bless- 


ings of the poor. His house is the mansion 

of peace, and his household the subjects of 

content ; he is a tender husband, an affection- 

ate parent, a kind master, a considerate 

neighbor—living in peace with all mankind, 

and possessing their confidence and regard. 
TRUTH. 

Truth follows close after love, and has an 
intimate connection with it. It is the spon- 
taneous result of genuine and coxstant love. 
If you are faithful to its behests, truth will 
appear in all you say and do, as an intrinsic 
ornament of your character. If love is the 
fundamental element of all morality, truth is 
the imperial virtue. It is the treasure for 
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which the candid mind ever seeks, the con- 
summation for which we apply in all our 
investigations. It is the sanction of every 
appeal that is made for the good and the 
right. It condemns the wrongs, the sins, and 
the falsehoods of the world. It may be long 
in achieving its victory, but it is omnipotent, 
and must triumph at last. The man of truth 
is the best and the strongest man ; his soul, 
like a spring of clear water, reflects the light 
of heaven and is full of life. His speech and 
his actions are always just—he wins involun- 
tary respect—he blesses and purifies all 
around him. He is a solid landmark amid 
the waves of faction, the storms of passion, 
and the conflicts of error. 

To speak the truth, in love, is the cardinal 
distinction of a good Odd Fellow. As to your 
brothers of this Order, feel that you are 
authorized to correct their errors and irregu- 
larities. As to your brother of the human 
race, be true everywhere and to all. Thus 
shall you manifest the attention you have 
given to the lessons of this Order. Thusshall 


you show to the world that ours is an institu- | 
tion of true moral influence. Rising upon | 


the broad basis of universal brotherhood, 
opening its doors of relief and sympathy on 
the right hand and on the left, imparting the 
beautiful and sacred sentiments of friendship 
and love, it sends forth its initiates clothed 
with the dignity of truth; without which 
all professions are uncertain and insecure— 
in which, they become harmonious and 
effectual. 


COVENANTS. 


Covenants are as ancient as the first in- 
habitants of the earth, and have, at all times, 
been sanctioned by the highest authority. 
They are indispensable in all the relations of 
society, because the necessities of human 
nature are such as to render every man de- 
pendent upon his fellow-man. Look abroad, 
embracing in your scope the entire world— 
behold every city and hamlet, the operations 
of labor and of traffic, the business of the land 
and the sea—everywhere you witness the 
truth not only of men’s dependence upon each 
other, but of the existence of covenants in all 
the vast concerns of governments and of life. 
But, in most cases, these are mere business 
compacts, protected by law; and, whilst 
fully recognizing their utility, we would draw 
our brethren into a covenant of a different 
sort—one that dispenses a yet more beneficent 
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influence. We would win them into a cove- 
nant of friendship and love—pledging the 
kindest of offices, sealed alone in honor and 
affection, and having for its foundation the 
great truth of human brotherhood ; a truth 
which is scarcely yet felt in the mass of com- 
munities, as is apparent from the slow and 
reluctant responses to the claims of charity, 
even when presented in their most imposing 
forms. The breaking of bread to the hungry; 
the cup of cold water to the thirsty ; watch- 
ing by the sick bed ; comforting the afflicted; 
cherishing the stranger ; visiting the impris- 
oned ; succoring the enfeebled—how sadly 
are all these tender duties neglected by a large 
portion of our race ! 

In the history of Odd Fellowship we have 
many impressive illustrations of mutual 
relief, as the result of a covenant. In this 
world, where selfishness, violence and afflic- 
tion so widely prevail, such relief is often 
needed, as may be seen in all the forms of 
social life; for, though all men are strong 
when in health and prosperity, yet all are 
feeble when in adversity and affliction. There. 
fore, none can say they may not need assist- 
ance—and none that they are too poor to 
render it. On this basis rests our social cove- 
nant, tendering good faith and kindly interest 
in the welfare of each other. 

Acting, then, on the principle of mutual 
aid as the result of a covenant, it is the pride 
of Odd Fellowship to use its influence to ex- 
tend the sentiment of brotherhood, and by 
this means remove the obstacles that interpose 
between the hearts of men. Hence its mem- 
bers bind themselves, not to shield or counte- 
nance wrong-doing, but to assist each other 
in distress, help each other in want, counsel 
each other in difficulty, and by this associa- 
tion to realize, as far as possible, those bene- 
fits which would ensue were the souls of all 
men truly knit together in the bonds of 
universal benevolence. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Our laws consider drunkenness as the vilest 
and most pernicious of all vices. The drunk- 
ard, deprived of the reason given him by God, 
lowers himself to the condition of brutes. 
He contracts ruinous engagements ; neglects 
his business ; squanders his property ; abuses 
his health ; fills his house with troubles ; and, 
if not cut off by a premature death, isdoomed 
to an old age comfortless and diseased. 





The Societies, 


ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


Ontario. 


THE journal of the last session of the Grand 
Lodge has not been received. But during 
the previous year the Order had made unpre- 
cedented advances in this jurisdiction, in 
which is especially noteworthy the complete- 
ness of the reports of all the officers, giving a 


{ 


On December 31, 1881, there were in the 


jurisdiction : 


full history of the year’s work. The meeting 
of the Sovereign Grand Lodge in Toronto, in | 


1880, seems to have had a stimulating effect, 
and to have increased the vitality of the 


. . . .» * 
organizations in all parts of the P.ovince. | 


On December 31, 1881, there were : 


i acitcanaiica gene sakes akeeinin 

Members 

Total receipts for the year 

Total relief a 

Encampments 51 

PRRTIRIONB . 6.05 0 ciscsiecssessesesee 2,086 

Total rec’pts of Encampm’tsfor yr $ 7,349 98 

Total relief 

Total Lodge Fund at date of last 
reports received 

Total Widows and Orphans Fund 
at same date 


192 

13,074 
$120,983 09 
32,055 30 


419,906 00 
108,377 00 
Much interest is manifested in the Rebekah 
Degree Lodges, which are said to be pros- 
perous and healthy. 
Grand Lodge are: 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Collingwood, Gr. Master. 
J. B. Kine, Toronto, Gr. Secretary. 


| and Grand Treasurer, 
| the use of the session, 


Lodges 3 
Members 734 
$5,058 33 

1,778 10 


Total receipts for Previous year 
Total relief 


Present officers are : 


Wm. BovuTELLE, Sherbrooke, D. D. Gr. 
R. B. UssHER, Montreal, Gr. Master. 
EDWARD J. FisH, Montreal, Gr. Secretary. 


Sire. 


The next session of the Grand Lodge will be 
held at Cowansville, February 20, 1883. 


The Lower Provinces of British 
North America. 


The journal of the last session of the Grand 
Lodge has not been received. But from the 
reports of the Grand Master, Grand Secretary 
printed in advance for 
it is ascertained that 


| there is a constantly increasing prosperity of 


the Order throughout the entire jurisdiction. 
The Grand Master dwells with especial pride 
upon the enrollment during the past year of 


| five new lodges, composed of men of high 


Present officers of the | 


The next session of the Grand Lodge will be | 


held at Ottawa, August 8, 1883. 


Quebec. 


The Grand Lodge held its third annual 
session at Richmond, on February 21, 1882. 
The Order is not as flourishing as in Ontario, 
and the numerical gain is trifling. New 
lodges are not multiplying, but the disposition 
to strengthen those in existence is encourag- 
ing. The sum paid for relief of the sick 
during the year previous to this session was 
largely in excess of previous years, and indi- 
cates much sickness and suffering. 

Vou. L—No. 2.—10, 





reputation and ability. 
At present there are in the Lower Prov- 
inces : 
40 
2,454 
$15,051 


“aad 41 
12,427 08 


PE ian haap.i doce nana aieaie nae 
sds rathccesiresevussetere 
Total receipts for the year 


Total relief - sis 
Widows and Orphans Fund 


Present officers are: 


D. D. Gr. Sire. 
B., Gr. Master. 
Secretary. 


A. CusHING, St. Johns, N. B., 

J. RicHarps, Frederickton, N. 

J. C. P. Frazer, Halifax, Gr. 
The next session of the Grand Lodge will be 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, 
August 8, 1883. 


British Columbia. 


The eighth session of the Grand Lodge was 
held at Victoria on February.13, 1882. The 
reports showed a small loss of membership 
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during the year, but there is no apparent | 
diminution of interest and energy on the part 
of the members of the Order. A permanent 
increase is much impeded by the shifting | 
nature of the population. It is noteworthy | 
that during the year there were no suspen- | 
sions or expulsions. The latest reports show: 
5 
DL 5 cdviga pation cans ccneewes 468 
Total receipts during the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1881... .. +. $8,589 78 
4,061 30 


Total relief during the same time. . .. 


Present officers are : 


| . . 
social circles. 


JoHN WEILER, Victoria, D. D. Gr. Sire. 

H. WALLER, Victoria, Gr. Master. 

E. FLetcuer, Victoria, Gr. Secretary. 
The next session of the Grand Lodge will be 
at Victoria, February 12, 1883. 


Mexico. 


As long ago as 1848, an effort was made to 
establish a lodge of Odd Fellows in Vera 
Cruz. The effort failed, in consequence of 
an informality in the application for a char- 
ter. There was no attempt to establish the 
Order in the Republic until last year, when 
Mr. W. J. De Gress, formerly Grand Secre- 
tary of, and in 1876-7 Representative from, 
the Grand Lodge of Chili, undertook the task. 
He had been residing for several months in 
the City of Mexico, when in July last he, in 
conjunction with four other persons, applied 
for a warrant, which was granted. On the 
5th of August, a lodge was instituted, to 
which was given the name of the late, la- 
mented Ridgely. Immediately after the in- 
stitution, twelve candidates were installed, 
and later in the first session ten applications 
for membership were received. 

Mr. De Gress expresses entire confidence 
in the success of the enterprise. <A large 
number of citizens of the United States is 
now residing in Mexico, and considerable 
additions to this number are made by every 
steamer which arrives at Vera Cruz. The 
President’s chief of staff, who speaks very 
good English, has expressed an intention of 
sending in his application and becoming a 
member. There are many Germans in the 
City of Mexicu, and Mr. De Gress intends, as 
soon as Ridgely Lodge is fairly under way, to 
get up a German Lodge. 


W. J. De Gress, City of Mexico, D. D. Gr. Sire 





R. P. Smupson, Secretary of Ridgely Lodge. 


The West Indies. 


A clause in the constitution prohibits the 
admission to the Order of men of color. This 
restriction prevents the establishment of Odd 
Fellowship in the Islands. In the condition 


| of society there this distinction in complexion 
| does not exist in any of the relations of life, 


even socially. A prominent Odd Fellow in 


| Barbadoes writes to the Grand Secretary : 


“Tt must be evident to you that it is a painful 
matter to have to decline to receive in our lodge- 
room individuals whom we receive in our select 
I have numbers of friends who are 
men of color, whom I have no hesitation in receiv- 
ing in my drawing-room, and whom I do so receive. 
How, then, must I feel when I must draw a line at 
the lodge door? IfI can admit such in my 
domestic circle, among wife, brothers, sisters and 
mother, why should I reject him or them at the 
lodge-room among males only ?” 


In Barbadoes Americus lodge was for some 
time in existence, and last year it presented a 
petition to the Sovereign Grand Lodge, pray- 
ing that body, if it was not deemed advisable 
to remove the color restriction altogether, to 
make special concessions to Barbadoes and 
other West Indian Islands, including British 
and Dutch Guiana, by granting local option 
to these localities, both as to age and color 
qualifications. Those who were active in the 
establishment of that lodge, hoped and ex- 
pected at that time, that the Order would be 
rapidly extended throughout the British West 
Indian Islands, and, in all probability, to the 
Spanish and French Islands, and Danish 
Possessions, as well, They have been earnest 
and energetic in their work, and have mani- 
fested a sincere love and admiration for the 
Order. They had already taken steps to start 
a lodge in Trinidad. As the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge did not deem it judicious to grant the 
prayer of the petitioners, Americus Lodge 
has since surrendered its charter. 


Mr. Jos. J. De Mattos, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
wrote in October, that it was his intention to 
visit Trinidad, and that he desired to establish 
the Order on that Island. The matter was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which, at the meeting of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge in September last, reported that 
it was unwise to encourage the establishment 
of a lodge at Trinidad, or in any other por- 
tion of the West Indian Archipelago, The 
report of the Committee was adopted. 
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Peru. 


The German Empire. 


The war between Chili and Peru has made | A year ago Odd Fellowship in Germany 


the condition of the latter country generally 
distracted, and had a depressing effect upon 
everything. Nevertheless the condition of 


Odd Fellowship is more encouraging than | 


might have been reasonably anticipated. 


Letters, dated as late as May 24, 1882, repre- | 


sent the lodges and encampments as pros- 
perous. There had been within a_ brief 


the officers in the chairs are intelligent and 
zealous. In May, there were hopes in Lima, 
that the Hon. Cornelius A. Logan, news of 
whose appointment as United States Minister 
had been received, would visit the Peruvian 
capital. The presence there of a Past Grand 
Sire, it was felt, would give fresh vitality to 
the Order in Peru. At the latest accounts 
there were two lodges in Lima, and one in 
Callao, making : 

EE CCC TT TOPO Ee 

Membership 

Total receipts for a year 

Total relief 


Encampment 
ements celui eink eevee paminneenindr Kes 


$2,633 50 


WILLIAM Lona, Callao, D. D. Grand Sire. 


Chili. 


The war has not affected this country as 
much as Peru, but, nevertheless, has inter- 
fered with the progress of Odd Fellowship. 
That it has held its own is encouraging, and 
there are anticipations of a considerable pro- 


gress in the near future. The coming of 
Minister Logan was looked forward to with 
pleasure. There were two new lodges in 
prospect, and a gain of fifty or sixty members 
within a brief period. There were at latest 
reports : 
BG av vieocevAwabecbeutecdeewscace 5 
Sh anlauerabiacmeewnenmesicten 280 
Total receipts for a year $5,213 34 
Total relief 


Present officers are : 


RosBertT Moser, Valparaiso, D. D. Gr. Sire. 
Isaac H. Marks, Valparaiso. Gr. Master. 
JoHN HammonpD, Valparaiso, Gr. Secretary. 


The next annual session of the Grand 
Lodge of Chili will be held in vangnanion, @ on 
the third Thursday in March, 1883. 





was in a far from harmonious condition. 
All the Berlin lodges, save one, had seceded 
from the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
the German Empire, of which the Grand 
Sire issued to all parts of the world a circular, 
notifying all Odd Fellows to hold no commu- 
nication with the seceding lodges. He also 
advised that Grand Secretary Meyendorf, in 


period a large increase in membership, and | Consequence of the secession of his lodge, was 


| notin good standing, and could not officiate as 


Grand Secretary. There was moreover at that 
time a vexed question about the lodges in 
Denmark. It was claimed by the Grand Sire 
of Germany that the entire territory of Den- 
mark must belong to the Grand Lodge of the 
German Empire. On the other hand Grand 
Sire Harmon, in the United States, decided 
that the Grand Lodge of the German Empire 
had no authority to institute lodges in Den- 
mark. 

The latest correspondence comes down 
to July, 1882, when the Grand Secretary 
for the German Empire, wrote that the 
petition forwarded to the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge in the United States by a Denmark 
lodge, asking to be taken under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, was ‘in 
evasion of the Grand Lodge of the German 
Empire,” the said Denmark lodge being, ‘‘ on 
its own petition,” under the jurisdiction of 
the German Grand Lodge. In reply to this 
letter of the German Grand Secretary, it 
was answered that the case was like that of a 
lodge and encampment in the Sandwich 
Islands, which, on petition, were included 
within the jurisdiction of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, without asking the consent 
of the Grand Lodge and Encampment of 
California, under whose jurisdiction had been 
the Sandwich Island lodge and encampment. 
The question remains unsettled. 

In regard to the secession of the Berlin 
lodges, the latest correspondence manifests a 
restoration of harmony among the Odd Fel- 
lows in Germany. 

The illness of Grand Secretary Meyendorf 
has prevented his sending late statistics in 
regard to the Order in Germany. The latest 
returns show : 

NE Ro ideoksc necdwrcade bs 4 

Subordinate Lodges. ................. 45 

Members on the rolls..............+- 1,850 

Total receipts for a year $16,225 

Total relief for a year 
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Officers are : 


Car Gustav Louis LEssEr, Dresden, Gr. Sire. 
F. MeyenporF, Berlin, Gr. Secretary. 


BRANDENBURG GRAND LODGE. 
P. Geruacu, Berlin, Gr. Master. 
P. FunReE, Berlin, Gr. Secretary. 
The next session will be held at Berlin. 
July 15, 1883. 
HANOVER GRAND LODGE. 


TRAUGOTT OEHLMANN, Brunswick, Gr. Master. 
A. M. PaascHe, Hildesheim, Gr. Secretary. 
The next session will be at Frankfort, 
August 1, 1883. 
WURTEMBURG GRAND LODGE. 
Louis KEssLeR, Stuttgart, Gr. Master. 
CHRISTIAN SCHWEND, Stuttgart, Gr. Secretary. 


The next session will be at Stuttgart, July 
8, 1883. 
SAXONY GRAND LODGE. 
CHRISTIAN EALEs, Dresden, Gr. Master. 
E. EscHLer, Dresden, Gr. Secretary. 
The next session will be at Chemnitz, July 
15, 1883. 


The Grand Master of Wyoming Territory 
made a visit to Europe early last year, and 
an extract from his Report can fitly be 


appended to the foregoing. He says: 


I visited several lodges in Germany and Switz- 


erland, and was everywhere treated with marked 


courtesy and that fraternal greeting and good will 


which Odd Fellows have a right to expect from | 


brethren, wherever they may be found. There 
was mingled with this friendly reception a certain 
profound regard and respect, called forth by the 
fact that I was from the land where Odd Fellow- 


ship had birth. And here I will remark that in | 


the lodges I visited, there was seen a beautiful 
recognition of the pre-eminence of our country 
as the birthplace of the Order. The lodge rooms 
were decorated on the inside of the entrances by 
two American flags intertwined or crossed. I was 


told that this custom was kept up to honor the | 
country where Odd Fellowship was founded—to | 
|} perform his duties he was not continued in 


keep in mind the country of freedom and 
progress that has been the scene of so many bene- 
ficent achievements for the good of mankind, not 
the least of which was to confer upon civilized 
man the boon of Odd Fellowship, with its message 
of love and its teachings of mutual help and 
brotherhood. 1 will not deny that I felt a pride in 
this recognition of my adopted country. I will 
not deny that I felt a flush of satisfaction in 
beholding our honored flag in such a connection. 








Denmark. 


Notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
question as to the jurisdiction to which the 
Denmark lodges belong, the Order isin a pros- 
perous condition in that country. It may be 
mentioned here that it was the opinion of the 
two immediate predecessors of Grand Sire 
Leech, that entire authority over Denmark 
might, with great propriety, be vested in the 
Grand Lodge of the German Empire, and 
these Grand Sires felt constrained to protest 
against the latter body exercising authority 
over Denmark, only because they saw it 
would be an infraction of the law. They 
recommended a change in the law, so as to 
give full power to the German Grand Lodge. 

All the subordinate lodges then in existence 
transmitted in March last a petition to the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge, asking to be put 
under the jurisdiction of the latter. And on 
the 10th of April, a petition was received 
from five persons in Odense, asking the Grand 
Sire of the United States to institute a lodge 
in that place. The petition was granted, and 
under a warrant by Grand Sire Glenn, the 
lodge was instituted at Odense in June. 

In August last arrived a petition for the 
institution of a Grand Lodge in Denmark. 
There are at present in the Kingdom five 
lodges, four at Copenhagen, and one at 
Odense ; one Encampment, and one Rebekah 


| Degree lodge—the two latter at Copenhagen. 


Further statistics cannot be given. 
Prominent members of the Order are : 


ANDREAS Houck, Copenhagen, D. D., Gr. Sire. 
L. SmimonsENn, Copenhagen. 
J. HANSEN, Odense. 


The Netherlands. 


Advices from the lodges in Amsterdam are 
not assuring. Correspondence with the 
Netherlands during the past year has been 
voluminous. There appears to be an entire 
want of harmony among the lodges. The 
District Deputy Grand Sire having failed to 


office. On request, Grand Sire Lesser, of the 
Germany, was appointed successor, but de- 
clined the office. Past Grand Master Weiner 
was authorized to discharge the duties of D, 
D. Grand Sire until a permanent appointment 
should be made. A letter received on August 
15th, signed by him as chairman of a meeting 
of Past Grand Masters, declares that under 
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no circumstances will one of the Past Grand 
Masters be presented for the office of D. D. 
Grand Sire in the Netherlands, as such an 
appointment would not conduce to the pros- 
perity of the Order in that country. The 
reports to June 30, 1882, show: 


Lodges—all in Amsterdam 


Being a decrease during a year of.... 
Prominent members are : 
JacoB WEINER, Amsterdam. 


J. Hen, Amsterdam. 
S. D. QuERIDO, Amsterdam. 


Switzerland. 


The Order is not prospering in this republic. 
No reports has been received, and it is there- 
fore impossible to give any statistics. The 
Grand Lodge at its last session adopted a new 
constitution, and requested Grand Sire Glenn 
to approve of the same. But he did not con- 
sider that he had any authority either to 
approve or reject the constitution. In 
Zurich and Luzerne are found nearly all the 
members. In 1881 there were eight lodges, 
but they were reported as ‘‘ quite poor.” 


Present officers are : 


Rupo.tPH WEBER, Zurich, D. D., Gr. Sire. 

C. IMFELD, Luzerne, Gr. Master. 

Louis KuaseE, Zurich, Gr. Secretary. 

The next session of the Grand Lodge will 
be held at Luzerne, April 28, 1883. 


The Sandwich Islands. 


Although the Order is not numerous, it 
makes up in enthusiasm what it lacks in 
members. While it has not grown fast, 
it is well planted, for one of the lodges was 
organized fifty years ago. All the latest 
advices from the Islands are cheerful and 
hopeful, and the members are evidently 
untiring in their efforts. At present there 
are two lodges and one encampment, all at 
Honolulu : 

Members of lodges 

Members of encampment. 42 


Total receipts of lodges for a year.. $2,488 86 
Total relief 


R. F. BICKERTON, Honolulu, is D. D. Gr. Sire. 
England. 

The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows in 

this country is a strong and wealthy organi- 

zation. The annual session of its Movable 


| Committee was held at Cardiff in May last, 
| and the official reports showed that on Jan. 
1, 1882, it had: 
TO es icnckdernatis poavnantessate 
Ro varie rcacwerel <seenernese 
Being an increase during a year of... 
Receipts for the year 
Payments, 


4,153 
547,909 
10,096 
$3,891,255 


Leaving a balance of............... $1,250,195 
$24,734,675 
1,151,475 


Com- 


The total assets were 
The widow and orphan fund was.. 


These figures speak for themselves, 
ment on them is quite unnecessary. 


Officers are ; 


THOMAS FLANAGAN, Gr. Master. 
THomas COLLINS, Gr. Secretary. 


Australasia. 


Of this division of the globe the portion in 
which Odd Fellowship is found has much 
narrower limits than those assigned to Aus- 
tralasia by geographers, since within the lat- 
ter limits are comprised about 47 degrees of 
latitude and about 58 degrees of longitude. 
But the Order covers ground enough in this 
part of the world to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition, since it has been firmly planted in 
the vast continent of Australia, and n New 
Zealand, with its coast line of 3,000 miles. 
And firmly planted as is Odd Fellowship 
south of the Equator, it is evident. that the 
Order is yet in its infancy there, and that 
before many years Odd Fellows living under 
the Southern Cross, will rival in numbers 
and wealth those who dwell in the Northern 
Hemisphere. In Australasia is found one of 
the three Grand Sires in the world, the other 
two being those in the United States and 
Germany. Steam is constantly shortening 
the distance which separates those distant 
countries from the land which sent them 
Odd Fellowship, and more frequent commu- 
nication, will soon unite still more closely the 
members of the home jurisdictions with those 
so many thousand miles away. There is one 
peculiarity which distinguishes the lodges in 
Australasia. They are governed by an act of 
Parliament called the Friendly Societies’ Act. 
When a man is initiated or admitted, he is by 
law a partner, and cannot be deprived of his 
right to be present and take part in the pro- 
ceedings of his lodge. Present officers are : 





MicHaEL Kinston, Melbourne, Grand Sire. 
WILLIAM JUDGE, Melbourne, Grand Secretary. 
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The next session of the Grand Lodge of 
Australasia will be held at Melbourne, Feb. 
18, 1884. 


Victoria (Australia). 

It is nearly thirty years since Odd Fellow- 
ship traversed the Pacific Ocean and made its 
appearance in this part of the province. The 
twenty-eighth annual session was held at 
Victoria on the 15th of February, 1882. It 
was found that the membership had increased 
during the year 627, and that in two years 
1,350 names have been added to the rolls. But 
the reports indicate that greater even than the 
increase in numbers, was the increase in zeal 
and enthusiasm. The latest reports count in 
this jurisdiction : 


Funds of Grand and Subordinate 
$117,745 

Total relief for the year about : 
Present officers are : 

CHARLES KineG, Shepparton, Gr. Master. 

WiL.iaM JupGE, Melbourne, Gr. Secretary. 

The next session of the Grand Lodge of 
Victoria will be held at Sale, Feb. 20, 1883. 


South Australia, 

The fourth annual session was held at 
Adelaide, on the 18th of August, 1881. The 
proceedings of the fifth annual session, held 
last year, have not been received. At the 
fourth session the gain of members in a year 
had been 471—an excellent showing for so 
young a jurisdiction. On December 31, 1881, 
there were: 


Assets of the lodges in funds and 
property about 

Total relief for the year was about... 
Present officers are : 

SamMvuEL Harsour, Gawler, Gr. Master. 

ALFRED LEANE, Adelaide, Gr. Secretary. 

The next session of the Grand Lodge of 
South Australia will be held at Adelaide, 
August 21, 1883. 


New South Wales, 


In regard to this young jurisdiction infor- 
mation is very scanty. All that can be said 
is that according to latest reports there were: 





Present officers are : 

WIuiaM E. LANGLEY, Sydney, Gr. Master. 

R. S. Cannon, Sydney, Gr. Secretary. 

The next annual session of the Grand Lodge 
of New South Wales will be held at Sydney, 
Feb. 13, 1883. 


New Zealand, 


The twentieth annual session of the Grand 
Lodge of this jurisdiction was held at 
Dunedin on the 20th day of March, 1882. 
The Grand Master urged the necessity of 
admitting ‘‘worthy men only—men of known 
good name and principles, who can be de- 
pended on for honorable and considerate 
conduct.” The reports showed : 


An increase during a year of 
Funeral fund 


Present officers are : 


JOHN Boyp, Dunedin, Gr. Master. 

WILLIAM REDD, Dunedin, Gr. Secretary. 

The next annual session of the Grand Lodge 
of New Zealand will be at Timaru, March 
19, 1883. 





GRAND LODGES—ODD FELLOWS, 
ANNUAL SESSIONS IN 1883. 





Jurisdictions. 





Rots Island . 
Vermont 

British Columbia 
New South Wales 














GRAND ENCAMPMENTS. 





Jurisdictions. Where. 





.|Sale 
New York City. . 
.|Providence 


‘opeka. . 
‘dichmond 
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KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


Iowa. 

The thirteenth annual session of the Grand 
Lodge was held at Council Bluffs, October 
25th and 26th, 1882. The reports manifested 
that the year preceding had been one of 
marked prosperity with the Order in the 
State. There had been organized thirty-four 


new lodges. and four defunct lodges had been | 


resuscitated. An addition of 1,564 members, 
making a total membership of nearly 3,500, 
caused the Grand Keeper of Records and Seal 
to certify that there had been a larger percent- 
age of gain in membership than in any other 
State. The annual report to the Supreme 
Lodge for the year ending December 31, 1881, 
showed at that date : 


Total receipts of subordidate lodges.$14,553 95 

Total expenditure 11,331 91 

Balance on hand 10,692 48 
The officers of the Grand Lodge are : 

E. H. Hresen, Marshalltown, Chancellor. 

CHARLES WEITZ, Des Moines, Vice-Chancellor. 

J.D. Hutu, Chariton, Prelate. 

W.G. Mercer, Burlington, Mast. of Exchequer. 

H. D, WALKER, Mt. Pleasant, K. of R. & S. 

ALBERT HILBERT, Fairfield, Master-at-Arms. 

JOHN W. GREEN, Davenport, / Supreme 

S. P. Ayres, Marshalltown, ) Representatives. 

The printed report of proceedings is quite a 
model of its kind, notably especially for the 
full reports of subordinate lodges, brought 
down to the latest dates. Gr. Chancellor 
Hibben issued, on September 15th, to all the 
lodges a printed blank, which required only 


to be filled up, and the result of this admir- | 


able plan was to place at his disposition a 
mass of instructive statistics, presenting a 


complete map of the condition of the Order | 


in Iowa on October 1, 1882. 

In what unity the various Orders live in 
Iowa is made clear by this printed report, in 
which the Grand Master of the Odd Fellows 
in that State testifies to the excellency of the 
principles, practices and usages of the Knights 
of Pythias. The Supreme Regent of the 
Royal Arcanum bears testimony to the Order 
or the Knights, ‘‘as one of the best and 
noblest institutions of our country.” 


No one will be surprised at these enco- | 
miums who reads the Declaration of Prin- | 


| ciples put forth in Iowa, by authority of the 


highest officials of the Order. Its cardinal 
principles are declared to be *‘ toleration in 
| religion, obedience to law, and loyalty to gov- 
|ernment.” It seeks to keep in harmony men 
| of all classes and opinions ; to exercise char- 
ity toward offenders; to construe words and 
deeds in their least unfavorable light, pro- 
| ceeding on the assumption of honesty of pur- 
pose and good intentions in others. It is 
needless to say that it watches at the bedside 
of the sick, soothes dying pillows, performs 
the last sad rites at the grave of a member, 
and cares for the widow and orphan. 
| Subordinate lodges in Iowa must consist of 
| at least nine members, including one quali- 
fied to preside. No person can be admitted 
| under twenty-one nor over fifty (though in 
the latter case bv dispensation), unless he be 
|a white male citizen, of temperate habits, 
| good moral character, sound bodily health, 
| and a believer in a Supreme Being. 

It is not necessary that a person be a mem- 
ber of the Order in order to take steps toward 
organizing a new lodge. But itis required 
that ten good and worthy men petition the 
Grand Chancellor (who will furnish a blank 


| On application), enclosing the required fee for 


dispensation or charter, and he, on being sat- 
isfied that the petitioners are of good charac- 
ter and standing, will, at a date selected by 
the applicant, deputize some Past Chancellor 
to institute the new lodge. The individual 
expense to a charter member is not high, and 
fees of all kinds are arranged in Iowa ona 
scale worthy of universal imitation. 

There is an associate branch, to which it is 
entirely optional to belong, and which provides 
an endowment rank for the payment at death 
of one, two or three thousand dollars, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and fifty. 
Those joining the Order after fifty years of 
age can secure $1,000. This endowment rank 
was not adopted as a rival to kindred organi- 
zations, but to enable the members of the 
Order to secure to their families and friends 
within the Order a sum of money to be paid 
at death and obtained at cost. It is simple in 
its methods and economical in its manage- 
ment. Ample security is given by the fi- 
nancial officers for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. This endowment rank has paid 
in benefits over $800,000, 





Recent Literature. 


How many persons in the United States can | Corea was invaded by the Japanese, and it is 


tell, without investigation, exactly where 
Corea is? Probably not more than one in 
fifty thousand. A few years ago some of our 
national vessels gave the Coreans a drubbing, | 
on account of the burning of the American 
schooner, General Sherman. And the ven- 
tilation of the subject in the newspapers 
doubtless caused a little examination of atlases 
and cyclopeedias. This examination revealed 
the fact that Corea is a peninsula jutting from | 
China, and separated from it by lofty moun- | 
tains, while a narrow strait divides Corea | 
from Japan. That we and the civilized world 
in general know so little about the Coreans is | 
not surprising, for they—or rather those who 
govern them—have long taken great pains to | 
prevent ‘outside barbarians ” from finding | 
out anything about them. Travelers have | 
rather avoided Corea, because it has often re- 
sembled that stil more distant country, 
‘*from whose bourn! no traveler returns.” {t 
is therefore an unhackneyed theme which Mr. 
William Eliot Griffis handles in his just-issued | 
book, Corea: The Hermit Nation.* He has 
treated his fresh theme in a singularly in- 
teresting manner. He has delightful humor. 
apt illustration, excellent descriptive power 
and rare judgment in selecting his topics 
and the space allotted them. All these quali- 
ties Mr. Griffis showed in his work on Japan, 
but time and practice have given increased 
skill to hispen. His long residence in Japan, 
and his intimate knowledge of Japanese 
affairs are exceptional qualifications for 
writing about Corea. For Corea, he tells us, 
was the nursery of Japan in the arts and 
sciences and in religion, so long ago as the 
ninth century. In habits and customs, dress 
and demeanor the Coreans resemble the Japan- | 
ese, as the Japanese were before Commodore 
Perry opened the harbors, through which 
foreigners have entered and revolutionized 
Japan. The latter, in times gone by, has 
made vigorous efforts to put under her sway 
the Corean peninsula. From 1592 to 1598 











*Corea: The Hermit Nation. By W. E. 
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probable they would have succeeded in 
making the ‘hermit nation” an integral 
part of their empire, had it not been for the 
singular fact that, of the two leaders of the 
invasion, one was an ardent Christian, un- 
wearied in making proselytes, while the other 
was an equally ardent Buddhist. These two 
men hated each other like poison, and through 
their lack of unity Corea preserved her in- 
dependence. The Japanese were driven out, 
and like all the rest of the world, excluded 
from Corea until 1876, when they managed 
to make a treaty of friendship and commerce 
by which they were allowed access to the 
port of Fusan, at the southeastern corner of 
the peninsula. Near the end of 1880, Inchiun, 
on the west coast, and only twenty-five miles 
from the capital of Corea, was opened to 
them. Last year the United States and 
China obtained the same privileges as Japan, 
and Mr. Griffis says, before the end of this 


| year the nations of Europe will follow suit. 


All this is likely to make a wondrous change | 
in the condition of Corea. And the country 
our author considers ripe for a change. The 
nobles hold nearly all authority. The king 
has but little, and the people are nothing. A 
native caricature depicts Chosen—the name 
the Coreans give their country—‘‘ as a human 
being, of whom the king is the head, the 
nobles the body, and the people the legs and 
feet. The breast and stomach are full, while 
both head and lower limps are gaunt and 
shrunken.” In other respects Corea is greatly 
in need of modernimprovements. ‘‘ Nothing 
like the number of bookstores, circulating 
libraries, private schools or ordinary means 
of diffusing intelligence, common in China 
and Japan, exists in Corea. Science and the 
press, newspapers and hospitals, clocks and 
petroleum, have yet a mighty work to do in 
the land of morning calm.” 


For some summers past not a few young 
men in Northern cities have been seized with 
a mania for camping out. Many of them, 
confined during the rest of the year to seden- 
tary occupations, find the charm of novelty 
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in the wild life of the woods, and manage to 
persuade themselves that they are greatly 
benefited physically by the change. Perhaps 
some of them are. But others return with a 
conviction, unexpressed it may be, that 
camping out is a humbug. It is all very well 
while the weather is fine and warm. But 
those who are accustomed to sleeping in com- 
fortable beds are not likely to derive much 
benefit from passing the night on wet ground. 
And it is very doubtful whether the fare 
which most ‘‘campers” out have to subsist 
on is either nourishing or wholesome. Still, 
if people will do such things, it is well for 
them to have a good guide, and we have seen 
nothing better than Practical Hints on Camp- 
ing,* lately put forth by Mr. Howard Hender- 
son. It is practical, and evidently the result 
of experience. Especially valuable are the 
directions as to the sanitary arrangement of 
camps, and a chapter on accidents and 
ailments. The latter alone ought to make 
the book a vade mecum with every one who 
means to spend any time in the woods. Mr. 
Henderson furnishes a list of the things he 
considers necessary for an outfit. The list, 


however, is rather formidable, and we should | 
Bagdad in a chatty way which makes his 


think it would require a large express-wagon 
and four horses to cart all these things about 
from place to place. But the camper can 
make a selection, and get, we apprehend, all 
that is absolutely necessary without depleting 
his purse too much For the rest, the book 
has the merit not always found in guides of 
this sort of being lucidly and pleasant!y 
written. 


A readable book of travels away from the 
beaten route is byno meanscommon. There 
are in our day a great many travelers in 
out-of-the-way places, but few of these 
travelers have the art of describing well what 
they see, and their books are generally as 
tedious as a twice-told tale vexing the dull 
ear of a drowsy man. When we come across 
aman who knows how to write as well as 
travel, we shall do wisely to make much of 
him. Such aman we have in Mr. William 
Perry Fogg, who in The Land of the Arabian 
Nights + narrates his travels through Egypt, 

* Practical Hints on ony By Howard 
Henderson. Chicago . Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1882. 

+The Land of the Arabian Nights: Being 
Travels through 
Bagdad. By Willian erry Fogg, A. M., with an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882, 
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Arabia and Persia to Bagdad. His book was 
published orignally in 1875 under a different 
title, but a revised edition has just appeared, 
having like its predecessor an Introduction 
by Bayard Taylor, The author begins his 
journey in the land of the Khedive, to which 

is devoted nearly half of his pages. His ; 
opinion of the Egyptian people is not flatter- 
ing, for he shows them to be beggarly, ignor- 
ant, slavish and degraded. It is plain that 
Arabi’s army was composed of worthless 
material, and therefore it is no wonder that a 
few British troops dispersed that army so 
easily. Mr. Fogg, after passing through 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, made an excur- 
sion to Joppa and Jerusalem. Thence he re- 
turned and went down the Canal to the Gulf 
of Suez, passing under the shadow of Mount 
Sinai. The heat of the Red Sea was suffocat- 
ing, but surpassed by that of Aden, which is 
described as ‘‘the hottest place on earth.” 
The English officers stationed there compare 
it to a certain locality unmentionable to ears 
polite. From Aden our author went nearly 
2,000 miles to Muscat, keeping everywhere 
his eyes wide open, and describing what he 
saw on his way thither and farther on to 


book delightful reading. He has been for- 
tunate in his publishers, who have bestowed 
on him printing, binding and illustrations 
worthy of their high reputation. 


The American boy or girl will be delighted 
with a book on Japan, lately put forth by 
Mr. Edward Greey. He knows the country 
well, for he has been there thrice—the first 
time as long ago as 1853 with Commodore 
Perry’s expedition, and twice since 1880. The 
title of the book is The Wonderful City of 
Tokio,* and about that queer old town Mr. 
Greey takes a family by the name of Jewett. 
This fortunate family not only sees all the 
‘‘sights,” but visits the factories of porcelain, 
fans, lacquer, dry goods and ink, and the 
details of the mode of making each article 
are explained to them. In this way they get 
a great deal of useful and interesting infor- 
mation. Some of the phases of life in the 
Japanese city are very droll, and are admir- 
ably hit off by native artists, whose outline 
designs have been engraved for the book in 
Japan. Many of these odd features are 
rapidly passing away under the influence of 





By Edward 


*The Wonderful City of Tokio. 
Greey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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the new civilization, which during the last 
two decades has revolutionized Japan. Mr. 
Greey is as clever with his pencil as his pen, 
and has designed for the volume a remark- 
able cover, on which are mingled pleasingly 
some venerable Japanese superstitions. Be- 
tween the covers are no less than 169 wood 
cuts, and the book, taken all together, will 
fascinate readers of all ages. 


What is a perfect poem? That is a question 
which different persons will answer differ- 
ently. On the general principle that every- 
thing produced by human hands or brains 
must be more or less imperfect, it would 
seem that sueh a thing as a ‘‘ perfect ” poem 
is impossible. Of that opinion, however, are 
not Mr. Charles A. Dana, the distinguished 
editor of the New York Sun, and Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, who have compiled half a hundred 
pieces of verse, under the title Fifty Perfect 
Poems.* About the perfection of sonie of 
these fifty there may be reasonable doubts. 
But that many of them are of exceeding 
beauty, and to be counted among the treas- 

, ures of our language, few will have the hardi- 
hood to deny. Ten American poets are 
represented, and among the English poets are 
those whose names are household words. 
The book is very elegantly made. The covers 
are of silk of rare taste. It has several 
illustrations, which are beautiful in them- 
selves and have the charm of novelty, being 
wood cuts printed on Japanese paper, and 
pasted with delicacy on the printed page. 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the eminent 
English historian, during his visit to this 
country last winter, delivered in various 
places twelve lectures, which his hearers 
found very instructive and entertaining. He 
is not exactly a model speaker, but his style 
of writing is admirably suited to popular 
comprehension. He explains everything with 
the utmost clearness, never leaving you for a 
moment in doubt as to his meaning. And 
the forcible way in which he denounces those 
whom he thinks deserve denunciation, gives 
to his observations a warmth and animation 
that do not allow the interest to flag. The 
twelve lectures of Mr. Freeman have been 





* Fifty Perfect Poems. Selected and edited by 
Charles A. Dana and Rossiter Johnson, with 
seventy illustrations. New York: D. Appleton 
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published in book form, with the title Lectures 
to American Audiences.* Six of them have 
for subject ‘‘ The English People in its Three 
Homes.” In these six lectures Mr. Freeman 
enforces the doctrine he has been vigorously 
preaching for the last twenty years, that the 
people of Jutland the first home of the En- 
glish, of England their second home and of 
America and Australia their third home are 
one and the samerace, in spite of the mixture 
produced by the Norman Conquest in Eng- 
land, and the enormous Irish and German 
emigration to this country. The other six 
lectures have for subjects, ‘‘ Causes and their 
Effects,” ‘‘The Democratic City” (Athens), 
“The Autocratic City ” (Rome), ‘‘ The Ruling 
City and its Empire” (Rome with Venice and 
Bern). ‘‘ The Elder and Newer England,” and 
‘*Rome Transplanted ” (Constantinople). The 
last-named is a characteristic specimen of the 
way in which Mr. Freeman “ goes for” those 
whom he dislikes. He abominates Austria 
and Turkey, and in the lecture alluded to, he 
pours out his wrath on the government of 
those nations with a hearty good will that 
keeps his readers wide awake. The two 
lectures on Rome give a capital sketch of the 
constitutional development of that city. 
Indeed, his remarks upon political and con- 
stitutional questions are always most instruct- 
ive, although we cannot agree with him as to 
the desirability of our giving Cabinet officers 
seats in one of the houses of Congress On 
the other hand he adduces some forcible 
reasons in favor of what some persons regard 
as a defect in our Constitution, viz: allowing 
two Senators to each State, without regard to 
the size and population of the State. 


Scientific explorations are very useful, but 
the accounts of them, as a general thing are 
dry reading—for the average reader at least. 
The learned words come in frequently, and 
the excellent gentlemen who use them, albeit 
with admirable fitness, find few who care to 
linger over their carefully prepared pages. 
Those who had charge of the Hayden Survey 
in Colorado and Wyoming were wise in their 
generation, and took with them some un- 
scientific pens to explain matters to ‘the 
plain people,” as President Lincoln used to 


* Lectures to American Audiences. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D. C. L., LL.D., age ed ge td of 
Trinit ——. Oxford. I. The Eng ish People 
in its omes. II. The Practical Bearing o 
General Euro History. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates, 1 














call them. One of these ‘‘ unscientifics” was 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, who for several years 
past, in sundry magazines and newspapers 
has been furnishing entertaining accounts of 
what he saw and suffercd during his cam- 
paigns in Colorado in 1874, among the Wind 
River mountains of northwest Wyoming in 
1877, and when he was lost in the dry region 
of the Rio Dolores in northwest Colorado. 
Mr. Ingersoll has collected divers of his papers 
in a book bearing the title, Knocking Round 
the Rockies,* and it is very agreeable reading. 
The wood cuts, which are mostly copies of 
photographs of scenes described in the text, 
or analogous thereto, are goodly and attract- 
ive, and the whole volume is a thoroughly 
pleasant and welcome publication. 


Among the pioneers of American literature, 
it seems safe to predict long life for Cooper. 
Most readers, we apprehend, find, to-day, his 
Indian and sea stories as delightful as when 
they were first given to the world, and cer- 
tainly they show stronger signs of enduring 
than the works of Dickens, who has been in 
his grave less than thirteen years. That 





* Knocking Round the Rockies. By Ernest 





Ingersoll. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 1882. 
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Cooper's tales have great defects, from a lit- 
erary point of view, is patent. But he has one 
capital merit. He rarely fails to interest. 
He fascinates the most critical reader, and 
therein lies his enduring charm. An admi- 
rable biography of Cooper,* by Professor 
Lounsbury, has just appeared as one of the 
series of ‘‘ American Men of Letters,” and a 
capital performance it is. The Professor has 
been most industrious in collecting materials 
for Cooper’s life, and those materials have 
been used with rare adroitness, Indeed, a 
large portion of the matter in this volume has 
not before been given to the public in any 
form. The Professor weighs the personal 
character and artistic merits of his subject 
with a judicial impartiality, which leaves 
room for a just share of sympathy and a due 
allowance for the causes of Cooper’s defects. 
And to these excellent qualities, Professor 
Lounsbury adds the merit of an engaging 
style. He should be read by every one who 
likes Cooper, and his book should stand on 
the same shelf with every edition of Cooper’s 
works. 





* James Fenimore Cooper. American Men of 
Letters. By Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1882. 
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DovuBTLEss there are in the United States, 
persons who, without ever having seen 
Gustaye Doré, felt a sense of personal loss on 
hearing of his death a few days since. Devoid 
of sensibility must he be who can see without 
regret such a brilliant career cut short so | 
early. For Doré, when he died, was but 
fifty-one. Milton long ago declared it to be | 
the usual fate of those who seek for fame, | 
that when they have nearly reached it, 


Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


| 
| 
| 


But Doré had no cause of complaint on this | 
score, since fame had long been his. Before 
he was twenty he had reputation. And for 
a score of years before he died, his was an | 
honored name in every part of the civilized ! 
world. He had connected himself indissolu- 
bly with the princes of literature, and become 
the welcome companion of Dante and Milton, 
of Tennysori and Coleridge, of Rabelais and 
Cervantes, Ariosto, La Fontaine and Balzac. 


| in the works of many other men. 


Talk. 


The tragic and the comic, sublime epics and 
the broadest farce suited equally well his 
fertile pencil. But he reveled in audacious 
flights of imagination,in reckless grotesquerie. 
And he had a special talent for telling a story. 
What he meant to tell there was no mistaking, 
for there was in his meaning a definiteness 
and precision which are conspicuously absent 
He had 
precise ideas, and knew exactly what he 
wanted to say. Hence there are in his draw- 
ings no lines without a purpose. It has been 
denied that he was possessed of genius. Yet 


| if the abundance and vigor of the images to 


which his brain gave birth and his marvel- 
ous facility in expressing them do not con- 
stitute genius, it is hard to understand what 
does. But with him genius seemed to be 
principally a capacity for hard work. He 
was a hard worker from his boyhood, and his 
industry was as phenomenal as his talent. If 
he did not scorn delights, he lived laborious 
days. His youth, unstained * by vice, was 
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devoted to his art, and his manhood was free 
from reproach of every kind. He was 
ardently attached to his mother, and when 
twitted of never having married, he was 
wont to answer that he was already twice 
married—to his mother and his art. But they 
who knew Doré by his work alone were 
spared the keen sorrow, which the tidings of 
his death brought to those who knew him 
personally. For all who knew him loved 
him. In spite of being short and stout, he 
was singularly handsome. His head was 
large, covered with thick brown hair, his 
forehead broad, his eyes very bright, and 
his frank smile was indescribably winning. 
He always looked younger than his years. 
His manner was friendly and cordia!, and his 
simplicity and modesty gave no indication of 
a man of world-wide reputation. His joyous 
temperament was occasionally clouded with 
a slight melancholy, but ordinarily there was 
about him an almost boyish freshness which 
gave a great charm to his conversation. 


Daring and self-reliant as he was with his | 
pencil, he accepted without hesitation sug- | 


He had a large 
To the 


gestions from any one. 
studio at home and one elsewhere. 


former it was not easy to get access, for his 
mother kept visitors from him resolutely, in 
order that he might not be interrupted. If 
you called at the house, she always came 
down to see you, and unless you could give a 
very good reason, you went away without a 


glimpse of Doré. She was a lovely old lady. 
From her the artist inherited his genial, en- 
gaging manners. When his hours of work 


were past, she delighted to welcome the | 


large circle which the renown of her son and 
her own charming ways brought about her. 
To his other studio it was much easier to gain 
entrance. Visitors did not disturb him, and 
he chatted and worked at the same time. 


Admitted here one day, the writer ventured to | 


hint to Doré that the drawing on which he 
was employed at the moment would be im- 
proved by an alteration. ‘‘ Ah!” he said 
gayly, ‘‘ there was something wrong in it, I 
could not tell what. I am stupid this morn- 
ing. You're right.” And he altered it at 
once, in"accordance with the suggestion. His 
studio and working attire showed the unpre- 
tending simplicity of the man. He had no 
taste for the dandyism of painting jackets 
and all that sort of thing, but stood before 
his easel in a common blouse, like that worn 
by all the brick-layers and hod-carriers of 


| turned to music. 





| played admirably. 





Paris. If he had occasion to go into the street 
during his working hours he made no change, 
but walked about in his blouse unconcernedly. 
On proper occasions, however, he was always 
carefully dressed. He liked to be at his 
work in the early morning hours, and for 
this reason usually retired betimes. But if 
he had company which suited him, he did 
not care when he went to bed. One memora- 
ble night, some years ago, is now recalled 
with pleasure. He whe writes these lines 
met Doré at an evening party, to which he 
came after the opera—where he had passed 
the evening—was over. He was soon sur- 
rounded, and it was an hour after he came 
in before there was a chance to speak to him. 
When, at last, he could be approached, he said 
in his cheerful fashion, ‘‘ Your countryman 
picked my pocket,” referring to a batch of 
views of scenes in Colorado, Arizona and the 
Far West, which an American who had run 
short of money in Paris had offered Doré, ‘It is 
too warm here. Come home with me and 
look at them.” And so taking leave of the 
hostess, we drove to his house. As we en- 
tered the studio, he remarked, ‘‘ Did you see 
Mile. X. dance?” This was a young lady 
who was an unwieldy mass of flesh, and whose 
movements resembled the gambols of an 
elephant. ‘‘I will show you her style,” and 
he capered gayly down the room, with an 
amusing imitation of her manner. Then 
seizing his pencil, he depicted in some droll 
lines the curve of her petticoats, as she 
‘* flopped ” about. Presently the conversation 
**Let us have some,” said 
Doré, and seating his guest at the piano, he 
accompanied now with his flute, and anon 
with his violin, both of which instruments he 
The improvised concert 
lasted an hour. The doors were all wide 
open, and the strains in the stillness of the 
small! hours must have reached those sleeping 
in the house. But no one gave any sign of 


| being disturbed. Doubtless they were used to 
| the ways of the master of the mansion. The 


music was followed by varied talk, and it 
was dawn—the late dawn of a winter’s morn- 
ing in Paris, which is much later there than 
in the latitude of New York—when Doré’s 
visitor said good-bye, leaving his host as fresh 
and full of vitality as though he had just 
risen from refreshing slumbers. It was 
afterward learned that the artist had gone to 
work immediately after the departure of his 
guest, and worked without intermission until 
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breakfast time which, in Paris, means eleven 
o'clock. The next time the writer met Doré, 
he expressed an intention of making a visit to 
the United States before long. The views he 
had bought had made a strong impression on 
him. ‘I must see,” he said, ‘‘ your wonder- 
ful country with my own eyes. I mean to 
go next year.” But he was always too busy 
to carry his intentions into effect, and 
died without ever having seen the land in 
which he would have found tens of thousands 
eager to manifest the affectionate esteem in 
which they hold him. 


All who love pictures are trooping just 
now, ‘not in single spies, but in battalions” 





to the Water-Color Exhibition at the Academy 
of Design, which for several years past, has 
been one of the joys of the artistic world at | 
this season. The Water-colorists this year are | 
out in full force, and make a goodly show. 

All the resources of this charming form of | 
art are displayed on the walls of the Acad- 
emy, and it is shown, as often before, that 
with water can be produced effects that oil 
attempts in vain. The translucent sky, the | 


sparkling rivulet, the green field sleeping in 
bright sunshine, the soft light falling on walls 
or roof, depicted by the deft water-colorist, 


are nature’s own. Nor is he less at home 
amid sterner scenes. The storm-tossed sea 
and rigorous winter suit him as well as the 
unclouded summer, and amid falling leaves 
and snow-drifts he walks serenely. Gratify- 
ing it is to find in the present Exhibition the 
human figurewith abounding vitality, whether 
appearing in robust manhood or graceful 
womanhood. Following what has now be- 
come a custom, generous space is given to 
etchings, of which the notable array adds to 
the proof, already abundant, of the skill 
with which American hands use the etcher’s 





needle. American etchers, it is no little sat- 
isfaction to perceive, more and more interpret | 
the life of their native land. They draw 
what their eyes have beheld and their hearts 
have felt, and thus they give us something 
original in expression, and vital with ideas. 
So strong and direct are some of the etchings 
exhibited, with so much individuality and 
breadth are their themes handled, that the 
visitor is incessantly surprised at finding how 
much can be expressed by a few strong lines. 
And with all the enjoyment derived from 





these refreshing products of skill and talent, 


is mingled the gratifying reflection that many 
of the best of them are within the reach of 
modest purses. The oil painting, the costly 
steel engraving are for those who have plenty 
of money to spend. But the water-colorist 
and especially the etcher, at a small expense, 
brings to humble homes some mood of nature 
replete with tender sentiment or strong feel- 
ing, the ocean as it lies in the peaceful sleep 
of a summer day, or heaving with the tem- 
pest, the ever-changing skies, some lovely 
face or figure, or whatever may be within the 
wide range of the etcher’s art, to be a daily 
source of refinement and delight. 


Ever since Washington Irving sojourned at 
the Alhambra, in Grenada, and pictured its 
beauties in his golden prose, the imagination 
of American readers has been easily stirred 
by mention of that former abode of Moorish 
monarchs. Its architect was one of the com- 
pany of artists who have left in the south of 
Spain many proofs of their matchless invention 
and wondrous skill. They took Tessons from 


| nature and transferred to their interiors effects 


from out-of-doors. In the mosques, which 
have since become cathedrals, they placed 
a forest of columns, stretching away into 
sombre twilight. Among these countless ar- 
cades is all the mystery of woodland glades. 
They understood perfectly the effects of light 


' - . . 
and shadow, and their color was an inspira- 


tion. They excelled especially in mural dec- 
oration, and the walls of the Alhambra are 
covered with the most intricate ard delicate 
designs in stucco, of which the brilliant color- 
ing is an unceasing pleasure to all not color- 
blind. Those who have never been in Spain 
have now no need to go further than New 
York to know what the Alhambra looks like. 
Not that the ancient home of the Caliphs has 
been transported across the ocean—such a 
project has not yet been proposed by the most 
audacious speculator. But there has just 
been completed a building, which declares 


| that the architect has studied, with the best re- 
| sults, the finest specimens of Moorish archi- 


tecture. It might be supposed from his work 
that he is lineally descended from him who 
built the Alhambra, This new structure, The 
Casino, combining a winter theatre with a 
summer garden, is, outside and in, a harmoni- 
ous whole. The horseshoe arch, freely em- 
ployed, lends its picturesque aid in all direc- 
tions, and between the many columns are fas- 
cinating vistas. The walls, covered in every 
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part with stucco, in profuse and complicated 
patterns of graceful arabesque, are colored 
in a way which allures the eye and affords it 
endless gratification. A charming tint of 
blue predominates, forming a fine contrast 
with a rich maroon. These hues are framed 
in an abundance of gilt, which puts in admi- 
rable relief the agreeable color. The build- 
ing is full of nooks and corners, on which 
one comes with a glad surprise. In a 
word, it is the most exquisite building of 
its size in the world, and abounds in 
hints and ideas, that are likely to bear 
fruit all over the land. Those who have 
written about this place have generally 





said nothing about the person to whom New 
York and the whole country are indebted for 
it. One reason for this silence may be that 
he can be charged with a crime—the same 
with which William Pitt was charged—the 
crime of being a young man. Not yet thirty 
years old—and not content with being a good 
composer and conductor of music—he has, 
by his efforts, procured the capital necessary 
to erect the Casino, and been its inspirer 
from its beginning until now. From founda- 
tion stone to turret he may be truly said to be 
its author, and those who enjoy the beauty of 
the structure have reason to speak with respect 
and gratitude of Mr. Rudolph Aronson. 





Salmagundi. 


A New ENGLAND reader of Salmagundi, 
with other good cheer, sends a card story to 
be added to those in the January number : 

Old Baron Rothschild was playing at Mar- 
quis d’Alégré’s a genuine financier’s game— 
that is to say—for very small stakes. The 
marquis was losing. He threw a louis on the 
table, which rolled on the floor. The marquis 
dropped on all fours to look for his money, 
disturbing everybody and delaying the game. 
Baron de Rothschild was dealing. ‘A louis 
lost !” he said, ‘‘ that is worth looking for ;” 
and putting on an expression of deep anxiety, 
he rolled up a thousand franc note, lighted it 
at the candle and held it to assist Marquis 
d’ Alégré in his search. 


Our English brethren and “ sistern,” it is 
well known, sometimes ‘‘ mix up” in a heart- 
rending manner things and places in these 


United States. But such a “‘ mixture” as the 
following we should find it hard to credit, did 
it not come to us from a bright young Ameri- 
can lady now residing in Europe, who vouches 
for its literal truth, and whose word can be 
relied on as implicitly as a ‘‘ greenback ” : 
We were sitting in the salon of the hotel at 
Nice—a half-dozen or so ladies, representing 
as many nationalities, the English-speaking 
ones of course forming a little coterie of their 
own. The only gentleman in the room was 
a Welshman, who, with his wife was seated 
near us. She was much younger than he, 
and arrayed in a vivid gown and many 
colored ribbons. Having discussed French 





fashions, Howells’ last novel, and like topics, 
there was a pause in the conversation, broken 
at length by the Welsh lady, who until now 
had been silent. 

After favoring me with a prolonged stare 
through her eye-glass, she addressed me con- 
descendingly : 

**Ah! Miss B., are you not very glad that 
Columbus discovered America?” 

Somewhat disconcerted, but failing to see 
any humorous intention in her face, I replied 
gravely in the affirmative. 

** Ah!” smoothing her gown with a satis- 
fied air, ‘‘I thought so. You come from New 
York, do you not? Then of course you see 
a great many of our troops. They must make 
the place very gay.” 

This was, if possible, a trifle more startling 
than the last. I rallied from it, however, 
and said politely but firmly that I did not 
remember ever to have seen any English 
troops in New York. 

‘*No? why that is very strange, indeed ! 
Are you quite sure? I do not understand it. 
Ah, yes—now I see”—with a lofty com- 
passion—‘‘ doubtless you have not been there 
since you were a small child—too young to 
remember. There must be a great many of 
our troops quartered in New York all the 
time, as it is one of our important stations.” 

At this astonishing climax, her husband 
leaned toward her, with his face slightly 
flushed. ‘‘Ah, my dear, you—ah—forget. 
You are a bit confused—New York, you 
know, has been an independent colony for— 
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ah—several years. In fact, our troops have 
not been there since 1812.” 

‘*Indeed !” responded the lady languidly, 
‘“‘IT dare say. It is impossible for me to keep 
these minor historical events in my memory. 
I do not wonder that I made a slight mistake, 
we have so many stations. Of course, though, 
anyone would understand that I was think- 
ing of Boston!” 


But there comes now and then across the 
ocean, in print, information, which has the 
charm of novelty, about persons and things 
in our republic. The Chicago hotel-keeper is 
generally supposed, on this side of the water, 
to be a pretty shrewd fellow, not easily taken 
in by ‘‘ beats,” and who has learned enough 
of his trade to put, on the inside of the doors 
of the rooms which he lets, bolts which can- 
not be opened from the outside. Yet this is 
the light in which the Chicagoan Boniface 
appears in an English magazine published 
less than a month ago: 

‘‘That our Yankee cousins are go-ahead in 
their rascality, as in all else, the following 
story will show. We all know the usefulness 
of an ulster in covering a rusty coat or a 


ragged pair of trousers, but few would have 
the ingenuity to make the ulster the means of 


supplying food, raiment, and money. A 
clever rogue having equipped himself ina 
large ulster of fashionable make, and pro- 
vided himself with the indispensable handbag, 
entered a Chicago hotel pretty late at night. 
Mentioning that he had just arrived in the 
city, and was to leave early next morning, 
for New York, he took a room for the night 
and went to bed. Early next morning, the 
new guest’s bell was rung violently. The 
servant who answered it found him highly 
excited. His room, he said, had been en- 
tered during the night, and his only pair of 
trousers, containing his purse, fifteen and a 
quarter dollars, anda through-ticket for New 
York, had been stolen. The landlord was 
called up. The guest stamped on the floor, 
and used language anything but canonical. 
What could the landlord do? It would be in 
the highest degree unfortunate if his house 
got the reputation of being conducted in such 
a way that a man’s trousers were not safe in 
his bedroom. What he and nearly a dozen 
subsequent landlords did was to provide a 
pair of new trousers, replace or lend the 
missing dollars—the guest did not care which 
—buy a ticket for some place or other, apolo- 





gize, and decline payment for entertainment 
provided. Plying his lucrative game in 
various localities, the happy inventor had 
erelong plenty of dollars, many pairs of 
trousers, and railway tickets in every direc- 
tion. But one landlord who had heard con- 
fidentially about the missing trousers from a 
puzzled brother in trade, angrily declared 
that his guest had brought no trousers with 
him. and instead of apologizing and supplying 
money and pants, he coated his lodger’s 
nether limbs with tar and feathers and turned 
him out in that condition.” 

In this marvelous yarn ‘‘nearly a dozen 
landlords ” is good, but the ‘‘ tar and feath- 
ers” is a stroke of genius. 


The tongues of Nantucketers wag in a man- 
ner peculiar to themselves, and this idyl, con- 
tributed by a summer resident of the quaint 
old island, will commend itself to those 
who know the place as having the genuine 
flavor : 

I started down Union street, in the town of 
Nantucket, to find one Ben Coffin and en- 
gage his horse and carriage for adrive. Hav- 
ing been first told that he lived on Pine street 
and then Cedar, I compromised on Union, as 
having no connection with either, and there- 
fore, according to my Nantucket experiences, 
most likely to be the right one. Having 


| turned several corners, boxed the compass 


and brought up three times before the same 
sunflower in the same garden, I determined 
to ask my way of the first person I met, who 
happened to be an old man. He was digging 
around a few hills of corn (five hills make a 
farm in Nantucket), in a casual, desultory 
way, asif his being there at all was a matter 
of chance, in which he took very little inter- 
est. ‘‘ How do you do,” said I. Nowa Nan- 
tucketer—pure and simple—never answers a 
direct question, so my reply was a stare. 
‘It’s a fine day,” I ventured. ‘‘ Wa’al, de- 
pends on how ye look on it. Some folks,” in 
an aggrieved tone, ‘‘ is always suited with the 
weather.” This was discouraging. I must 
try another tack. ‘I am looking”—with 
emphasis and rising voice—‘‘ for Ben Coffin, 
who lives on this street. He drives a hack ; 
can you direct me to his house?” Puff, puff, 
from his short black pipe. ‘‘ Ben Coffin ye 
say? Drivesahack? Bless your soul, there’s 
five brothers of ’em and they all drive hacks. 
It runs in the family! Now, there’s Ben 
Coffin, he’s gone into business for himself. 
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He thinks, I s’pose, ’t he’s powerful sharp ; 
but I told him when he bought that long- 
necked, stump-tailed hoss o’ his’n that he’d 
never get no work out of him. "Tain’t in 
nater for a good hoss to have a neck longer 
’n his tail.” ‘‘ But this Coffin drives a nice 
brown horse, before a covered carriage,” I 
explained. ‘‘Sho, now,” contemptuously, 
‘that’s all wimin knows! I could tell yea 


few things about that hoss that ’d open your | 


eyes. Why, when”—‘ Well, never mind 


about the horsenow. Can you tell me where | 


Mr. Coffin lives?” ‘‘ Lives? Law, yes, if 
that’s what ye want to know. Could have 
told ye that long ago,” coming to the fence to 
lean both arms upon it, confidentially. 
‘‘Wa’al,” tipping his hat over his left ear, 
‘*see that house to th’ right, the one with yal- 
ler trimmin’s? Right beyond the one with 
the broken chimbly? Foller along past that 
till ye come to one all vines growin’ up the 
front. That's Samuel Mahew’s house. Mis’ 
Mahew sets a sight by them vines. My wife 
can’t abide ’em. Says they’re reg'lar nests 
for the hens. Beats all how different wimin 
is about such things. Wa’al, ye pass that too, 
and ye come to another, ’t looks as if ’t 
hadn’t b’en painted sence the yearone. That 
ain’t the house. Neither the one next to it ; 
but ye turn a corner, and then ye can find it 
with your eyes shut.” At this juncture I 
turned away, convinced that the day was not 
long enough for the conversation. ‘ Hold 
on,’’ expostulated my informant. ‘‘ Ye ain’t 
goin’ now? Just foller up that street, and 
you'll find a little house, with a peaked roof, 
sot back from the road. That’s the one 
Square Seaborn bought, and a good house it 
is, too, and wuth what he paid for it. That 
aint Coffin’s, of course; but it’s right next 
door to his’n; and ten chances to one ye’'ll 
find his hoss grazin’ out in front. He needs 
all the grass he can git: oats, too, for that 
matter. But, I was goin’ to say, if ye’ll wait 
a minit, that if ye don’t see the hoss, ye can 
step up on the porch. Like’s not it'll give 
way with ye, for it aint ben fixed, as I knows 
on, sence his father died. If Coffin don’t 
come to the door, old Ma’am Coffin will ; but, 
for the Lord’s sake, don’t get her to talkin’: 
ef ye do, she'll keep you all day! Wa/al, 
good mornin’, and you’re welcome.” 

I found the house, but the Coffin was—the 
wrong brother. 


If the average Nantucket man is a trifle 
‘‘circumambient” in giving a direction, he 





can be relied on to do full justice to himself 
when he makes a bargain. 

Daniel Webster was called upon by an old 
gentleman from Nantucket, to undertake a 
case for him. Mr. Webster replied : ‘‘ I can- 
not possibly do it for less than one thousand 
dollars. It would take me a whole week, to 
hang around the court, and whether I had 
anything to do or not I should be obliged to 
be there.” ‘‘ Well,” said the client, “if I 
give you the thousand dollars will you argue 
any other cases in which you might be em- 
ployed without extra charge?” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
replied Mr. Webster. The old gentleman re- 
turned to Nantucket, secured four additional 
cases, for which he was paid in all fourteen 
hundred dollars. The lawyer “ tried them in 
the batch,” as the old man had expressed it, 
gained them all, and the financier went back 
to his island home, having paid the expenses 
of his own suit and pocketed four hundred 
dollars ; altogether quite a profitable trans- 
action. 


Every one must be interested in anything 
relating to Mother Goose’s family, and few 
people know that the old lady’s most promis- 
ing boy—Little Jack Horner, who, with his 
Christmas pie, has ‘‘ sat in the corner” time 
out of mind, is believed to have been a mem- 
ber of the family of his name last seated at 
Mells, near Frome, in Somersetshire. A will 
dated 1540, contains bequests to ‘‘John 
Horner, the younger,” and in the previous 
year, at the destruction of the great abbey of 
Glastonbury, so eloquently alluded to by 
Froude, the Horners clawed up a considerable 
share of the good things going, so much sv 
that an old distich runs : ‘‘ Horner, Popham, 
Wyndham and Thynne. When the Abbot 
came out, then they went in.” The plum 
which little Jack pulled out, is surmised to 
have been a handsome share of the monastic 
estates—satirically alluded to by a wag of his 
time, who certainly never dreamt that more 
than 300 years later, every child on two con- 
tinents would be familiar with his rhyme. 
This wag showed a profound knowledge of 
human nature, for in our day, as in his, the 
man who manages to secure some of the good 
things of this life, finds it easy to persuade him- 
self and others that he is ‘‘a good boy.” The 
Horners are still living at Mells. There are 
hopes of soon being able to clear up the gene- 
alogy of old Mother Hubbard and the Man in 
the Moon. 


? 
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Each monthly part of THE MANHATTAN will 
contain at least 80 large octavo pages of choice 
reading matter, making 960 pages each year, in- 
dependent of advertisements—two volumes, of 480 
pages each, or one volume every six months. 


The price of the Magazine is Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents a year (two volumes), or one Dollar 
and Twenty-Five Cents for six months (one com- 
plete volume). 


The club rates are as follows: 


3 copies, 1 year, at $2.3: 
10 
15 
20 
25 
And at $2 each for all over 25 copies. 


Two copies for six months count the same as 
one for a year. 


While on this subject, we would respectfully 
request our friends to be careful not to subscribe 
for THE MANHATTAN and pay for the same, to 
any one whom they do not know to be all right, 
or who cannot show his authority over our sig- 
nature. 


We desire to secure forthwith, an active, 
energetic canvasser for THE MANHATTAN in every 
Subordinate Lodge throughout the country. 


There is not a live, working Lodge in America 
or elsewhere, in which at least one subscriber can- 
not be obtained out of every five or six members. 


All that is required is for some one to move in the | 


matter—to bring the subject properly to the notice 
of the members, take their names and money, and 
see that both are safely transmitted to the pub- 
lisher. Each Lodge can, if they like, appoint 
some one of their own members to take charge of 
the matter. 


All remittances should be made by P. O. Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Draft, payable to the 
order of The Orr Publishing Company, in 
New York city. 


THE PUBLISHER cannot let this number Be issued 
without an acknowledgment of the kindness of 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., who, when it was found 
that our own illustrations for the article entitled, 
“Rambles in and around Lisbon,” would not be 
ready in time, sold us electrotypes of the admirable 
cuts which embellish the article. Our readers will 
understand, that an enterprise like the one we have 
on hand cannot be improvised, but requires a little 
time to put its machinery in regular working 
order. The continuation of ‘‘The Man of Wax” 








is unavoidably postponed until the March number, 
in which the story will be concluded. 


To BEGIN the world with nothing, and in forty 
years to have nearly $98,000,000 safely invested, is 
an experience not often known in the world’s his- 
tory. Yet such is the record of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
institution being a mutual company, has no stock, 
and therefore may be truly said to have begun 
the world with nothing. Some persons agreed 
to have their lives insured, and on the pre- 
miums paid for this insurance, the company opened 
an office in 1845. Few supposed then, that in this 


| office was the germ of what was to be the greatest 
| corporation of its kind ever known. To be sure 


the company owes in the neighborhood of $350,- 
000,000, that being the amount of its policies on the 
first of January last. But as its income is regularly 
each year about three times as much as the portion 


| of this debt which it is called on to pay, its in- 


debtedness, vast as it is, need not give the slightest 


| concern to any one interested in the company, And 


hence, it is certein that the amount of its invest- 


| ments will rapidly increase in the near future, thus 


affording increased safety to the policy-holder. 
Life insurance is a good thing, and it is not desira- 
ble to pay more for it than is absolutely necessary. 
But the prime element of life insurance is a cer- 
tainty—as absolute as the mutations of human 


| affairs will permit—that the amount of a policy 
| will be paid at the time agreed. To deny one’s 


self to put money in a savings bank which event- 
ually breaks, is not an agreeable operation. The 
depositor might more wisely have spent the money 
himself. So, to pay for years for life insurance to 


| a company which ultimately goes to pieces, is a 


poor piece of economy, indeed. This one element 
of certainty of payment the Mutual Life offers, 
beyond any other company in existence. Its 
affairs have always been administered with abun- 


| dant caution, judgment and economy ; and, to- 


day, its officers look after its pennies with as much 
care as though it had a struggle to make both ends 
meet. But in nothing has this institution shown 
more judgment than in its selection of mediums 
for advertising. In this respect it is a pattern for 
all the world. Of course, the publisher does not 
guarantee that every one who selects the same 
mediums for advertising as the Mutual Life, will 
accumulate $98,000,000, in forty years. But 
the probabilities of such a result are quite sufficient 
to make every prudent person try the experiment. 


A. Raymond & Co., Fashionable Clothiers, 
corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York 
city, have a reputation which increases from year 
to year. Their system is—The best materials, the 
best workmanship, the latest fashion, one price, 
and that the lowest. They import, for their own 
exclusive use, all the best foreign materials, and 
constantly have on hand the choicest productions 
of the leading manufactories here: 
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More people have read THE SUN during the year just now passing than ever 
before since it was first printed. No other newspaper published on this side of the 
earth has been bought and read in any year by so many men and women. 

We are credibly informed that people buy, read, and like THE SUN for the 
following reasons, among others : 

Because its news columns present in attractive form and with the greatest 
possible accuracy whatever has interest for humankind ; the events, the deeds and 
misdeeds, the wisdom, the philosophy, the notable folly, the solid sense, the im- 
proving nonsense—all the news of the busiest world at present revolving in space. 

Because people have learned that in its remarks concerning persons and affairs 
THE SUN makes a practice of telling them the exact truth to the best of its ability 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, before election as well as after, about 
the whales as well as about the small fish, in the face of dissent as plainly and 
fearlessly as when supported by general approval. THE SUN has absolutely no 
purposes to serve, save the information of its readers and the furtherance of the com- 
mon good. 

Because it is everybody's newspaper. Noman is so humble that THE SUN 
is indifferent to his welfare and his rights. No man is so rich that it can allow 
injustice to be done him. No man, no association of men, is powerful enough to 
be exempt from the strict application of its principles of right and wrong. 

Because in politics it has fought for a dozen years, without intermission and 
sometimes almost alone among newspapers, the fight that has resulted in the recent 
overwhelming popular verdict against Robesonism and for honest government. No 
matter what party is in power, THE SUN stands and will continue to stand like a 
rock for the interests of the people against the ambition of bosses, the encroach- 
ments of monopolists, and the dishonest schemes of public robbers. 

All this is what we are told almost daily by our friends. One man holds that 
THE SUN is the best religious newspaper ever published, because its Christianity is 
undiluted with cant. Another holds that it is the best Republican newspaper 
printed, because it has already whipped half of the rascals out of that party,-and is 
procseteg against the other half with undiminished vigor. A third believes it to 

e the best magazine of general literature in existence, because its readers miss 
nothing worthy of notice that is current in the world of thought. So every friend 
of THE SUN discovers one of its many sides that appeals with particular force to 
his individual liking. 

If you already know THE SUN, you wili observe that in 1883 it is a little better 
than ever before. If you do not already know THE SUN, you will find it to be a 
mirror of all human activity, a storehouse of the choicest products ot common sense 
and imagination, a mainstay for the cause of honest government, a sentinel for 
genuine Jeffersonian Democracy, a scourge for wickedness of every species, and an 
uncommonly good investment for the coming year. 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The several editions of THE SUN are sent by mail, post paid, as follows: 
DAILY—3565 cents a month, $6.50 a year ; with Sunday edition, $7.70. 
SuNDAY—Eight pages, $1.20 a year. ‘ 

WEEKLY—§1 a year. Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues; an 
Agricultural Department of unequalled merit, market reports, and literary, 
scientific and domestic intelligence make THE WEEKLY SUN the newspaper 
for the farmer’s household. To clubs of ten with $10, an extra copy free. 
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I, W. ENGLAND, PUBLISHER, 
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